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a tragic defeat. 
doubtless be follo <d hy charges and 
counter charges within the organiza- 
tions most affected. It is not a happy 
situation to contemplate. 

Tragic defeat has been the portion 
of the heroic British coal miners. At 
lang range I do not feel competent to 
discuss questions of the leadership of 
the strike, the support it got or failed 
to get from other unions, or the effect 
of the mishandling of the great gen- 
eral strike. What is apparent to every- 
body is that the miners lost all along 
the line. They lost on hours and 
wages; they lost on the very impor- 
tant question of a national agreement. 
In the course of their strike ancient 
guarantees of civil liberties in British 
industrial struggles were thrown to 
the winds. Under the emergency acts 
miners and, in some cases, their wives, 
were arrested only less freely than in 
similar industrial struggles in the 
United States. 

The tendency of this defeat will be 
to force down wages and working con- 
ditions for all coal miners. German 
and American miners who profited 
somewhat by increased work during 
the British strike from now on must 
face the competition of cheaper British 
labor in normal times and wholesale 
importation of cheaply mined British 
coal during their own strikes. 

In some quarters it is the fashion 
to argue that Ford and other great 
industrialists have developed a type 
of American capitalism based on high 
wages and otherwise vastly superior to 
that which prevails in Britain. 

The nature of this difference be- 
tween British and American capitalism 
and its permanent importance has been 
greatly exaggerated. So far as coal 
mining is concerned British history is 
being repeated with no fundamental 
variation here in the United States. 
We, too, have to pay unjustifiable roy- 
alties. Consumers and workers here 
are burdened 
overproduction 


and chaotic compe- 


tition. We use more machinery here 
than in England and we kill more| 
miners. The men are less well organ- | 


ized and the United Mine Workers 
officially has less spiritual hold on 
them and less intellectual grasp on 
the situation than 
Britain. Brophy's 
dency 
calling some attention to these con- 
ditions. The strike which is bound to 


break out next April in the soft coal | 


fields will call the attention of all of 
us to the situation. It. can be set 
down as certain that, when the strike 
comes our governmental agencies will 
be as partisan, as prejudiced and as 
ingompetent as Stanley Baldwin's gov- 
ernment has been in England. But 
England has what we lack, a Labor 
Party of size and strength. It is still 
possible that by use et the political 
weapon the British miners and work- 
ers may yet recover what they have 
lost in this industrial struggle. Neither 
in England nor in America will na- 
tionalization through political action 
be a sure panacea. It is, however, a 
necessary step. There can be no solu- 
tion of the problem while private in- 
dividuals own and manage for profit 
the coal that God or Nature intended 
for us all. 





by overcapitalization, | 


was the case in| 
fight for the presi- | 
of the United Mine Workers is| 


Polish Labor 


Dictatorship, Leader Says 


To Fight 








Trade Union and Social- 
ist Spokesman Now 
Visiting in This Coun- 
try 


HE organized workers of Poland, 
T whose general strike last sum- 
meér assured the success of the 
revolution which ousted the reaction- 
ary Witos ministry, stands ready again 
to use their economic power to thwart 
any attempt by Marshal Pilsudski to 
arrogate to himself the role of a dic- 
tator. This is the declaration made 
by Sigmund Zulawski, general secre- 
tary of the Polish Federation of Labor, 
now visiting in this country. 
There are definite indications, Zu- 


untruths concerning the Mexican peo- 
ple. 

“The same thing is true of Poland 
and particularly of the Polish Socialist 
and labor movement. Many people 
speak of our ‘nationalism,’ but they are 
misinformed. In the Polish Socialist 
party we all work together—the Ger- 
man Socialists, the Polish Socialists 
and the Bund, which, as you know, is 





“PROSPERITY” IN 
NEW ENGLAND 
PASSING 


Official of Amalgamated 
Finds Industry Slow- 
ing Up Considerably 





composed of Jews. In elections we all 
stand together. There is the closest 
harmony between the German and Pol- 
ish elements in our party, and this, 
despite the fact that the two countries 
are in antagonistic frame of mind to- 
ward each other.” , 

Questioned concerning the possibii- 
ity of uniting the differing political 
factions of European labor in the 
American International, Zulawski re- 





lawski declared in an interview with 
The New Leader, that Pilsudski would | 
dissipate the gains of the democratic | 
revolution and erect in their place a| 
dictatorship of the right, or reaction- 
ary, elements. While the trade unions | 
and Socialists of Poland gave Pilsudski 
the fullest support in attaining the| 
revolution, they have now broken with | 
him because of his dictatorial tenden- 
cies and the breaking of promises he | 
made during the days of the revolution. 

As well as being the leader of the} 
Polish trade union movement, Zulawski | 
is the spokesman, in and out of the | 
Diet, of the Polish Socialist Party. A | 
member of the executive council of the | 
International Federation of Trade | 
Unions, he has just returned from |! 
Mexico, where he was the guest of the 
Calles government and of the Mexican | 
labor movement. He plans to deliver | 
a number of lectures in the United } 
States and start for home on Decem- | 
ber 15. 

Zulawski laughed off reference to the | 
criticism so often made against the | 
Polish Socialists that their movement | 
is nationalistic in character. His 
movement has been misrepresented and 
misunderstood in this respect, he said. 

“T have just come from Mexico,” said 
Zulawski. “Of that country we have 
had little reliable information in Eu- 
rope. We wefe invited to Mexico spe- 
cifically to learn for ourselves the truth 
about that country. And we found that 




















development 





the press of the world has been full of 


plied: 

“On this question my views coincide 
with those of the other members of the 
executive of the Amsterdam Interna- 








tional. The question of uniting with 
the Russian Communist unions is Not | 
the most pressing before us at this 
time. Our disagreement with the 
Communists is based on a deep-seated 
difference of principles. 

“At this moment the question of unit- 
ing with the Pan-American labor 
movement, with the movements of the 
United States, Mexico and the South 
American countries interests us much 
more. Next year there is to be held 


| of Massachusetts. 





the first congress of Asiatic unions. 
From this will elvolve very likely a 
Pan-Asiatic federation of labor. In this 
Amsterdam has a tre- 
mendous interest. 

“The Amsterdam International would 





further internationalize itself by win- 
ning the affiliation of the American 
and Asiatic workers. Then he will be 
ready to turn to Russia and take up | 
that problem. If they will be ready to | 
recognize the principle of democracy | 
there should be few difficulties in the | 
path of their joining the International 
labor movement.” 

Zulawski declared he did not be- 
lieve the overthrow of Zinoviev and the 
reorganization of the Tihrd Interna- 
tional will make any appreciable dif- 
ference in the Russian attitude toward 
the labér movement of the other coun- 
tries. 











SOCIALIST DEFIES' 
~— GENFRIES | 





'D. C. Teacher Arouses 
the Ire of “Patriotic” 


| Opponent of Free. 
Thought 


} ASHINGTON. — Fascist wren 
Wes of modern-minded teachers | 

in the high schools of the na-| 
tional capital, attempted by Amos A. 
Fries, major-general in the army, 
chief of the chemical warfare service | 
and commander of the American Le-| 
gion in the District of Columbia, has| 
met a setback. 

The board of education, 
session, has refused to act on a de- 
mand by Fries that Harry Flury, 
teacher of biology in the Eastern High | 
School, be dismissed. The offense al-| 
leged against Flury is his authorship | 
of a definition of Socialism, printed in 
The Forum for October. 

Superintendent of Schools Ballou re- | 


| 





| 
in executive | 

















ceived a letter from Fries signed | 
“Major-General, Commander of the | 
American Legion,” etc., calling atten- | 





In comparison with the British coal 
strike our own cloakmakers strike in 
New York was small. Nevertheless, it 
was big enough and the issues in- 
volved were important enough to make | 
the agreement with the inside manu- | 
facturers a matter of general signifi- | 
cance to the labor movement. The| 
.erms of that settlement will be dis- | 
cussed elsewhere in The New Leader. | 
On the whole I think they constitute | 
a defeat for the workers, but not a) 
tragic or catastrophic defeat. As usual | 
the greater part of the rank and file/ 
showed a courage and an endurance | 
worthy of better things. Their de- | 
mands were sound. Nevertheless, look- | 
ing backward, it may be doubted | 
whether the strategy of the situation 
warranted a strike against the inside | 
manufacturers. Negotiations with them 
on the basis of the Commission's re- 
port and a strong drive against the 
jobbers might h- ve gotten as good or| 
better results at less cost. Certainly | 
the conduct of the strike left much to 
be desired. Gangsterteny tais@@ its 
ugly head. The employers for a long} 
period of time made the police their | 
tools. I have praised the courage of | 
the rank and file, but it must be ad- 
mitted that there was a good deal 
of secret scabbing by nominal mem- 
bers of the union. It must also be 
admitted that the workers did not use 


| 


their ballots as effectively as they 
might to render an impressive pro- 
test against the political party re- 


sponsible for the injunction and the 
wholesale arrests of peaceful pickets. 

Under these circumstances negotia- 
tions were inevitable and the union 


(Continued on page 7) 





tion to this definition and protesting | 
against Flury’s being retained as a! 
Fries denied the truth of the! 


teacher. 
indictment drawn by the teacher| 
against American industrial society, 


which read: 
“Socialism is a big question 
mark. It asks why, with all the 
wonderful productive machinery 
and improved methods of organiza- 
tion, the workers are still slaves. 
It asks why civilization is so cruel 
and ugly. It asks why little chil- 
dren still toil in factories. It asks 
why those who create do not enjoy 
the advantages of what is created, 
why those who build automobiles 
walk, those who build Pullmans 
ride in box cars, those who build 
palaces live in hovels. It asks: Is 
not the industria! civilization we 
have created a Frankenstein that 
has made itself >ur master?” 
Fries wrote Superintendent 
that these sentiments were “in 


Ballou 
only 


| slightly different form the statements 


of the Communists that our govern- 
ment is bad and should be overthrown, 
if necessary by force and violence. 
This is just the type of un-American | 
radical that the American Legion and | 
other patriotic organizations are bit- 
terly opposed to.” 

Ballou called in Flury 
him to explain his own opinions as 
to American industrial society. Flury 
asked Ballou whether he was being} 
questioned by a plain citizen or by | 
the Superintendent of Schools. When | 
Ballou said he spoke in his official | 
capacity Flury smilingly replied that 
he never discussed his political, re- 


and asked | 


ASSAIC.—Passaic Worsted Spin- | 
ning Co. has settled the nearly 


PASSAIC MILL 
SETTLES 


First Break Comes in 
Ranks of Textile F. ac: | 


tory Owners in Jersey 














19 months old strike of its em- 





ployes, now organized. in Local 1603, | 
United Textile Workers’ This | 


|} is the first break in the ranks of New 


Union. 


Jersey wool textile mills, which have | 
been tied up by the strike of 15,000 | 
men, women and young workers. W. 
ented the mill 
agement and James Starr, vice-presi- 
dent U. T. W., 
tions and formulating the agreement. 


Immediately 250 workers return to/| 
the mill, to be followed by the re- | 
mainder of the 700 formerly employed 
as fast as the machinery can be put | 
into action. The right of the workers | 

| 
' 


W. Ghent repres man- 


the strikers in negotia- 





to organize in legitimate organizations 
is recognized. The workers’ right of | 
collective bargaining in case of dis- 
pute is agreed upon. The closed shop | 
is not demanded. If any other demand | 
cannot be agreed upon, the workers’ | 
representatives, management repre- | 
| Sentatives, choose an outeide third | 
party to join in arbitration. This will | 
probably be the case in the matter of | 
wage adjustments—whether the work- | 
ers shall regain the 10 percent lost in 
the last wage cuts which brought them | | 
on strike. 





} children, 


|in his interview 





QOLIDGE “prosperity” is going 

into the pot. This is the con- 

clusion of Leo Krzycki, a general 
executive board member of the Amal- 
gamated Clothing Workers, after a 
visit to the New England of Coolidge 
and Butler. 

Krzycki brings first-hand informa- 
tion of accumulating distress in Massa- 
chusetts, which is typical of what is 
going on in other states in New Eng- 
land. 

Chicopee is a typical industrial city 
Here the Dwight 
Manufacturing Company, a big textile 
concern, since the year 1920 has re- 
duced its force of over 4,000 workers 
to 700. This has been accomplished 
by “speeding up” the workers and by 
labor-displacing devices. “Efficiency 
sweats more values out of the workers, 
has reduced the number employed, and 
increased the number of families de- 
pendent on alms. 

The Fisk Rubber Company in 
same city last week discharged the 
first group of 300 workers for an in- 
definite period with all indications that 


the 


more are to walk the plank in the 
coming weeks. Apprehension broods 


over the homes of many workers in 
this city as winter approaches. 
The grave situation is being noticed 


by the Springfield papers. The Spring- 


field Daily News last week stated that 


| the funds in the municipal relief de- 


partment were far from being ade- 
quate to care for the families thrown 
upon charity as a result of increasing 
unemployment. The same story de- 
clared that private charity organiza- 
tions, anticipating the increasing calls 
for aid, find it necessary to begin a 
special dive for fyads H acute suf- 
fering is-to be avoided next winter. 


Workers Poorly Organized 


The workers of Chicopee are poorly 
organized. Not much enthusiasm could 
be aroused by telling them the story 
of the Passaic strike but later when 
the first break in the employers oc- 
cured the news gave the Chicopee 
workers hope. It is having a favor- 
able effect and a new spirit is likely 
to appear among the textile workers 
of Chicopee. 

Last Sunday Krzycki addressed 6,000 
Passaic textile strikers in an open air 
meeting. It was the first general meet- 


ing after the settlement and the spirit | 
Krzcki declared that | ynion for the hard coal region. 


was wonderful. 
the strikers had suffered 
the actions of the public 
from any other source. The brutali- 
ties of the police and imported thugs 
was brutal enough but the use of the 
fire department in turning a _ cold 
stream of water on men, women and 


more from 


is remembered as the most brutal 


of the authorities. 


| ills, 
savagery 


Krzycki was in a reminiscent mood | 
Leader | 
that in} 


with a New 
representative. He recalled 
1919 there were strikes in six in- 
dustries in Milwaukee which involved 
16,000 men. The Socialists controlled 
the sheriff's offices and deputized 75 
union men to keep the peace. Krzycki 
was acting sheriff at the time and went 
to the headquarters of the strikers and 


obtained 75 men of good character and | 
judgment. 
At the same time the outlaw switchs 


men’s strike occurred on the Chicago, | just dockage of piece workers: 


Paul and the Chi- 
railroads. 


Milwaukee and St. 
cago and Northwestern 
Railroad officials joined in a request 
that Krzycki provide protection for the 


railroads and again he appointed union 


men as deputies. The result was an 
absence of the disturbances that oc- 
curred in other areas of these strikes 


| and keeping out the gunmen and 
thugs who are generally imported to 
break strikes. 





ee 
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In The New Leader Next Week 


“‘New Paths For 
Socialism”’ 


BY 


W. J. GHENT 


In Two Articles 


I—The Weakness of American Socialism 
II—A New Policy for American Socialism 


(The first article will appear in the issue of November 27th and the 
second in the issue of December 4th. 
adequate opportunities to present their views on the matter.) 


New Leader readers will be given 








officials than | 


from which many contracted | 


| Socialists of the United 
| are determined to do justi 





Cloak Pact Follows 
Smith Plan Despite 
21-Week Walkout — 


=—* 
- 





STRIKE IN 
PENN. 





ing Walkout of Union 
in Anthracite District 


By Art Shields 


| 
» | 
[GS oeas. ios re Coal Com- 
| 

















pany, whose breakers spot the | 


northern anthracite field for 


The general 
the 22 local 


22,000 employes. 
committee of 


of its 
grievance 


management remedies one of the many 
grievances that have been hanging fire 
so long it will call a strike in the latter 
half of November. 

Hudson Coal--a subsidiary of Loree’s 
Delaware & Hudson Railroad—has the 
record in the hard coal 


worst labor 
region. 
brings the threat of war is only a last 
straw on the camel’s back. Yet the 
facts of this local grievance are worth 
telling, because they well illustrate the 
company’s methods. 

In the Grassy Island Colliery 
payment of the tonnage miners for 
rock removal has been slashed more 
than two-thirds. This rock Is a strata 
in the middle of the coal vein, Re- 
moving this rock took up so much time 
of the piece workers that they were 
formerly allotted a substantial time 
allowance. Every bi-weekly pay 
were credited with 40 hours, or five 


the 














shift, totaling more than $40 for this 
form of “dead work.” 

Three years ago the management 
slashed this forty-odd dollars to a flat 


and seven dollars, 


five, six 
on the man and the work place. 

union protested that the company, 
| der the agreement, had no right to 
change a rate until the agreement ex- 
pired. The case went to the concilia- 
tion board representing operators and 
It went 
on to Umpire Neill. The umpire agreed 
in principle, with the union, but failed 
to fix a rate. He asked the union and 


un- 


| the company to get together and do 
| this. Again the weary round, through 


22,000 MINERS MAY 


Hudson Coal Co. Invit-| 


| of North 


The particular grievance that | 





| 


| 
| 


many miles, is threatened with a strike | 


unions involved says that unless the | 


P| 
j 


they | 


shifts at the daytime rato of $6.98. a} 


depending | 
The | 


the conciliation board and back again | 


|} to Neill, who has 
months. The company argues—fa 
the union says—that part of tne forty- 
odd dollars formerly 
kinds of “dead work” 
sated for under other 
no records are 





went 


now 
headings. 
prove 


compen- 
shown to this 
assertion. 
Encouraged by the 
pany cut rock 
to $3 a allowing 
exceptionally hard kickers. And ag- 
gravated by the the 
committee threatens strike at a 
when the coal trade is booming. 
| There are a host of other grievances: 
discharges; un- 


com- 
again 
$5 to 


delay the 
recently rates 


bi-weekly pay, 


delay grievance 


Numerous arbitrary 
speed-up of day men and in some cases 
after five or six and 
make them speed up 
to catch up with lost 


| 


laying men off 
seven hours, to 
in the morning 
time. 
Overshadowing 
| with those who suffer from it—is the 
contract system that is being extend- 
ed, making miner the profiteer 
over many others. The union has tra- 
ditionally been opposed to the 
tract system, and from time to 
rebelled against it and 
out or curtailed it. 
three years Hudson 


other grievances— 


one 


con- 
time 
either 
But in 
Coal, 


has 
wiped it 
lthe last 


for other! 


had the case three | 
Isely | 


time | 


| With a view of 


general | 


| many 


POLICE FIGHTING 


SWISS WORKERS ASK 
NEW TRIAL FOR SACCO 


The workers of Switzerland have 
joined in the protests being made all 
over the world against the refusal of 
Judge Thayer to grant a new trial to 
Sacco and Vanzetti. The Berner Tag- 
wacht of Oct. 30 printed on the front} 
page the text of a cablegram addressed | 
to the President of the United States} 
America. It read as fol-| 





lows: 

“The undersigned’ executive officers 
of Swiss labor organizations, in view 
of the press reports about the execu- | 
tion of the two innocent men, Sacco | 
and Vanzetti, protest energeti =| 





against this proposed legal murder. 
“In the name of the organized work- 
ers of Switzerland. 
“SCHUERCH, 
‘Yor the Swiss Federation of Labor. 
“REINHARD, 

“For the Social Democratic Parity of 
Switzerland.” 

There is no reason to doubt that this 
message reached the White House, but | 
thus far the “authorities” there hare 
not seen fit to make it public. 





BOX STRIKERS 


Union Demands Interfer- | 


ence End—Open Food 
Kitchens 


——~e 


HE three thousand paper box | 
T workers who are now entering 
the seventh week of their strike 
conditions and a living} 
wage are now more determined than 
ever to continue their. struggle until 
the employers grant their modest d= 
mands. The workers feel confident | 
that their employers will have to yield, 
as the shops are empty and the scabs | 
are few and unskilled, 
In fact, they believe the strike would | 
have been over by now if the New! 
York Police Department had not given 
its full strength to aid the employers 
attempt to break the union. 
the employers’ bulletins 
recently said: “Through concerted as- | 
sociation efforts the full co-operation | 
of the Police Department has been se- 








for decent 


in their 
As one of 


cured. ’ The union sent its 7 
test to the Police Department more 
than a week ago and has as yet re-! 


ceived no reply. The following is the 


letter sent to Police Commissioner Mc- 


} 

} | 
| Laughlin: | 
But | | 
' 


“On behalf of fair play, your atten- 
tion is hereby called to the co-opera- 


tended to the Paper Box Manu- | 


tion ex 
facturers’ Association by the Police | 
Department. On each and every 


sits alongside the 
making it to- 


wagon a policeman 
strike-breaking drivers, 
tally impossible for our own drivers 

who h in the paper box 
industry, to approach and talk to them 

convincing them that! 
injustice to the 


ave spent years 


they are doing an 
strikers, 
“The 


exe eptic nor 


industry is, without 
most backward 


paper box 
doubt, the 
this great metropolis 
earnings of women, after 
ence, do not aver- 


more than $18 per week, 


industry in of 


The 


years of experi 


ours, 


and some 


age 

not more than $10 throughout the 
year; and those of men, outside of the 
cutters, do not average more than $2i 


hours are from 46 to 
53'4. If you will have an investigation 
made on Wooster, and Greene 
streets you will find that the sanitary 


per week. The 


Mercer 


conditions are positively the worst 
| under which human beings can pos- 
sibly work 


among other operators in the northern | 


| field, has been extending it. 
| Perhaps most serious of all 
| union’s present welfare is 


to the 


Hudson 


| Coal’s latest move, forbidding organ- | 


izers the right to come on its 
erties, and backing this up with a 
declaration that the not 
have the right to a closed shop 


National Office Enthused 
By Big Socialist Spurt 


Judging from the sale of dues 
stamps and the general activity of the 
States, they 
ee and honor 
Eugene V 


toward the 


union does 


to our good comrade, Debs, 
by doubling their efforts 
building of the party to which he 
his life. Not only is there 
| activity in party work, but the re- 
contributiqns, in subscrip- 
tions and in bundle orders for the 
| American Appeal almost doubled dur- 
| ing the last week. 


ceipts in 


| 


prop- | 


| facturers but by the 


'*Through concerte 


“That the Police Department should 
not at least keep neutral in this fight 
is something more than can be under- 
the paper box We 


stood by workers. 


do not mean that they should allow 
violence to go unchecked or any crime 
by anyone who chooses to run amuck 


be left unpunished; but we do wish to 
impress upon Your Honor that we are 
being fought only by the ma 
Police Depart- 
To quote from the a 
yn's circular of November 8, 1 


d association eff 





ment as well. 





ciati 


De- 


the full co-operation of the Police 
' partm ent has been grated e 
“One need not doubt any longer that 


| @ square dea) to which every 


gave 
sreater | 


are certainly not getting 
citizen is 
a public utility in 
or even wel-/j| 
there | 


these workers 


entitled. Were this 
the public safety 
imminently involved, 
would be some justification for crush- |} 
ing the complaints of a few thousand 
workers in the interests of the com- 
munity as a whole. But in this par- 


(Continued on page 2) 


which 
fare were 


| THESE EMPLOYERS but at the job- 


| CIL. 


Union, 


| nels.” 


——_+——_ 


$3,000,000 Struggle 
Fails to Win Better 
Agreement for 
Workers 


By Louis S. Silverstein 


T: BEGIN WITH, THE CLOAK- 





MAKERS’ STRIKE IS NOT 
YET OVER and, therefore, all 
comments must be made with reserve. 
Only the organized inside manufac- 
turers banded together in the Indus- 
trial Council of Cloak, Suit and Skirt 
Manufacturers have settled up. That 
involves some seven thousand work- 
ers. The sub-manufacturers organized 
in the American Cloak’ and Suit Man- 
ufacturers’ Association employ around 
fifteen thousand. Independents ac- 
count for ten thousand more. There 
have been, of course, many separate 
settlements. 
Il. THE STRIKE, HOWEVER, 
WAS NOT AIMED PRIMARILY AT 


bers. The latter employ hardly any 
labor themselves but supply work to 
the sub-manufacturers who have di- 
rect contact with the workers. The 
jobbers claim they are not employers 
but merchants; hence, the title of 
their organization, The Merchants’ Lag 
dies’ Garment Association. (Some in- 
side manufacturers do some jobbing 
also.) The chief purpose of the strike 
was to secure control of the jobbers 
to enforce a system of limitation of 
submanufacturers. The jobbers at 
this time of writing have not yet set- 
tled with the union, 
will .be. crycial, rho 

ill. THE RECOMMENDATIONS 


OF THE GOVERNOR'S ADV Eales ; 


COMMISSION FOR THE CLOAK, 
SUIT AND SKIRT INDUSTRY, NEW 
YORK CITY, WERE IN FACT, 
THOUGH NOT IN NAME, THE 
BASES OF THE SETTLEMENT 
WITH THE INDUSTRIAL COUN- 
It will be remembered that the 
union had rejected while the inside 
manufacturers had accepted the rece 
ommendations. 

IV. THE UNION’S MAIN OBJEC- 
TION TO THE COMMISSION'S AD- 
VICE WAS THAT IT WAS BAD 
POLITICS. Objections to specific 
points were, of course stated, but 
the New York Joint Board of the 
Cloak, Suit, Dress and Reefer Makers’ 
recently won by the “lefts,” 
not accept the mediation of @ 

“class-collaborationist” 
It had to stage a revolu- 
it should 


could 
“capitalistic,” 
commission. 


tionary struggle. Logically, 

have rejected the recommendations on 
| the grounds of principle, but it did 
not, 


Vv. ANALYSIS OF AGREEMENT: 

A. Sixth clause. . . “A joint 
committee composed of represen- 
tatives of the parties hereto and 
all other organizations subject to 
the machinery herein established 
shall be organized and charged 
with the duty of checking up the 
sending of work te and production 
of garments by non-union or sub- 
standard channels. Such commit- 
tee shall be headed by the impar- 
tial chairman hereinafter men- 
tioned. 

“An accountant shall be perma- 
nently attached to the staff of said 
impartial chairman for the pur- 
pose of rhaking, with or without 
formal notice or complaint, inves- 
tigations under his direction in any 
establishment in the industry, in 
order to ascertain whether the 
contracts entered into between the 
parties are being carried out.” 


This is practically the recommene 
dation of the Commission: “ .,. . the 
advisability of a joint ¢ommittee, 
| headed by the Impartial Chairman 


and charged with the duty of check- 
ing up on the sending of .work through 
unauthorized and sub-standard chan- 
The provision for an accounte 
ant follows the Commission’s recom- 
mendations word for word. 

The union, however, had demanded 
“. . . examination of the employers” 
d records by representatives 
of the union and by other methods, 
and suitable penalties should be pre- 
vided for such vivlations.” 

REMARKS: In the final agreement 
the investigation is co-opera- 
tive auspices, with, of course, the Im- 
partial Chairman having the decisive 
The method of penalization of 


books an 


under 


voice 


its members by the Counsel itself, 
provided for the old agreement, is 
retained. 


8. Eighteenth Clause. “From 
the date of the execution of this 
agreement and until the first Mon- 
day of June, 1928, a week's work 
shall consist of forty-twe (42) 
hours in five (5) week days. Aft- 
er the first Monday of June, 1928, 
a week's work shall consist of 
forty (40) hours in the fret five 
days of the week . 


Their agreement 
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s advisable at this time.” 
Insofar as the prov 


ission, _ The 


= 


$ before the end of the strike 


working week. 


needle trades. 

Cc. Twentieth Clause: 

1. Provision is made for 
-*2*©MINIMUM weekly rates of wages. 


Spect to several crafts. 


We therefore 
-)the Commission's 
swith respect to proposed wage in 


*-eraft. 
REMARKS: 
‘recommended by the 
some crafts. In several important in 
~ stances the minimum is below th 
~ actual average for 1925. 
2. Another paragraph in the twen 
« tieth clause states: 
“The wages of workers and the 
regulation of the use of labor-sav- 
- ing machines, such as pressing, 
re basting, felling and button sewing- 
machines, shall be adjusted by the 
Council and the Union through the 
_., procésses provided in this agree- 
~+ ment.” 


- 


ee 
2 pan 





eu 


above. 


ment. 


for the unionization of examiners. 


i 





question of union policy.” 

© union, acting on this basis, de- 

clared 

designers in the industry are union- 

o?* teed.” 

Ee REMARKS: The final agreement 

makes no provision for the designers. 

Again, the union might have gained 
the unionization of one of these crafts 

*** on the basis of the commission’s rec- 

~~ tifendations. A previousinding of 

* the Commission in 1924 had not fa- 

vored the unionization of designers. 

D. Twenty-sixth Clause: “The 
parties hereto agree to adopt a sys- 
tem of limiting the number of sub- 
manufacturers employed by the 
members who do ‘jobbing.’ ‘Con- 
tractors,’ as defined in this agree- 
ment, are not submanufacturers 
within the meaning of this clause 
and do not come within the opera- 
tion of the same. 

: “Upon the execution of this 
agreement, the parties hereto shall 
appoint a joint committee to work 

"" out the detaile of a system of limi- 
tation in conformity with plans 
put into effect generally in the 
outside system of production. 

“If the bureau of research estab- 
lished that the contracting system 
igs menacing the industry, then the 
same procedure shall be adopted 
as is herein provided with refer- 
ence to the limitation of subman- 
ufacturers.” 

The commission had stated: 

“With this in. view, we recom- 
mend that the parties adopt a sys- 
tem of limitation ef submanufac- 
turers with whom a jobber may do 
business. At definite intervals 
every jobber shall, in accordance 
with a standard to be agreed upon 
between the parties, select and 
designate the submanufacturers he 
needs to handle his production, “ 
leaving him the necessary freedom 
in securing samples and in chang- 
ing submanufacturers for cause 
shown he shall not give work to 
other submanufacturers when his 
designated submanufacturers are 
not busy and shall adhere, so far 
as practicable, to a policy of 
equitable distribution, of work 
among the submanufacturers des- 
ignated by him. The administra- 
tion of such a system would, as 
cages arise, be subject to equita- 
ble interpretation through the im- 
partial machinery.” 

The union had defined its position 
as follows: 

“We accept in principle the rec- 
ommendation of the Governor's 
Commission with respect to limi- 

- tation of submanufacturers upon 
the understanding that definite and 
effective provisions will be elabo- 
rated upon the basis of the princi- 


~ MONBESS 
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time and a half (and in some 
Gouble time) * for overtime 
this is a real gain, though 
nise. It must be noted that 
falls within the formula of 
Joint Board 
t the forty-four week so impoft- 
| political talking point that two 


the members of the In- 
u Council to settle on the basis 
i the old agreement with the only 
_ goncession to be made with respect to 
The forty-hour 


new 
2. The wage increases recommend- 


opinion, inadequate, at least with re- 
They are 


less or misleading in some instances. 
request a revision of 
recommendations 


creases which would take into account 
«the condition and the needs of each 


‘These are advances 
over the old scale as well as over that 
commission. 
‘There is a greater leveling upward of 


The union had presented a long de- 
: tailed request for specific arrange- 
_,, ments with respéct to the use of ma- 
‘ chinery in the operations mentioned 


|,’ REMARKS: The present agreement 
ag leaves the regulation of labor-saving 
| .. devices to future adjustment through 
' the impartial chairman, instead of hav- 
ing the details inserted into the agree- 


8. Still another paragraph provides 
The commission had decided that 


“the question of whether a* craft 
should be unionized is primarily a 


“that the examiners and the 


Comminists Seek To Hide 
Deteat By Reviving Feud 
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Dear Comrade: 


In view of the 
the cloakmakers' situation, 
eh Party members in the I 
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Street ‘ 


' You remlize how mush is at staxe in our 
er ag a clear Policy on this situation end the right 
t Propaganda that is being spread, and how important 
it ia to prepare for the uéetings that will be hele to 
approve the Best cnase made with tke Incustriel 
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the wreckage they have caused. 


At first they 
Amalgamated 


scapegoat. 
make the 
Workers bear the blame. 


money, was the complaint. 


fellow labor organizations appeared 
too ridiculous. 


stone unturned to further the interests 
of the walkout. Thus far they have 
been unable to draw any response in 
reply to their provocative attacks. The 
International officials and the Right 
Wing in the New York Joint Board 
have refused to join issue in this new 
war of slime and slander. They in- 
sist the members shall be given an 
opportunity to judge the Communists 
by their deeds. And their latest deed 
is the agreement they have secured 
out of their store of revolutionary wis- 
dom and tried Communist tactics. 
The mass meetings ostensibly called 
to give the members an opportunity 
to voice their feelings on the'agree- 
ment gave the Communists the first 
opportunity to begin work on their 
smoke screen. In anticipation of these 
meetings a call had gone out to Com- 
munist party members to meet and 
lay plans for the raising of the bar- 
rage. Remembering this, it was not 
surprising to note on Monday that 
halls which had been deserted for 
many weeks toward the end of the 
strike were in some cases packed to 
capacity. Nor did the presénce of 
Communist members of the carpenters’ 
union, bonnaz embroideriers’ union, 
machinists’ union, etc., etc., cause any 
surprise. For all of the faithful had 
been summoned to be present at this 
ceremony of “submitting the agree- 
ment to the rank and file.” 

The “explanation” of the agreement 
was invariably prefaced—and some- 
times confined—to a recitation of how 
the American Federation of Labor, 
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Fraternlly yours, 


Foster will be present at 


AVING concluded an agreement 
for which even the totally ir- 
responsible Communist paper 
“Freiheit” hestitated to urge a vote of 
acceptance, the Communist-Left Wing 
leadership in the Cloakmakérs’ Union 
has been working with might and main 
to revive old factional conflicts and 
thus raise a smoke screen to conceal 


As predicted in The New Leader 
last week, the Lefts are seeking a 
sought to 

Clothing 
That organ- 
ization had been too close with its 
But as it 
became known that the Communists 
had at their disposal $3,000,000—and 
did dispose of evéry cent of it—the 
charges of niggardly conduct against 


The Communists then trained their 
mud-guns gn the International officials 
who, during the strike, had left no 


nerbershi cok. 


2 al ak 
Industri> Department 


Dis teiot 8 


the State Federation of Labor, the 
Central Trades and Labor Council, the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers, et al. 
had joined with the manufacturers to 
break the strike. Such, in particular, 
was the “explanation” offered at Web- 
ster Hall by Charles Zimmerman, a 
vice-chairman of the strike com- 
mittee. 

The meeting at Webster Hall was 
conducted in a spirit that made it 
extremely embarrassing, and, later on, 
dangerous, for any of the highly es- 
teemed rank and file to ask too pointed 
questions. Weiss, a Communist, an- 
swered questions at Webster Hall. 
The questions were ipvariably of a 
technical nature, the questioners seek- 
ing elucidation of certain points of 
the agreement. 

In particular did the members want 
to know how serious the reorganiza- 
tion rights accorded the manufactur- 
ers were. Weiss’ answers were fin- 
ished bits of venomous abuse of the 
questioners, of the International of- 
ficials, of the labor movement, and of 
the “old leadership” in the union, 
who, though absent from the councils 
of the union, had ‘nevertheless re- 
turned in some spirit form to help 
break the strike. In one instance 
Weiss did not show the slightest 
qualm at injecting a bit of race preju- 
dice, making the Italian cloakmakers 
the butt of his attack. This he was 
diplomatic and cowardly enough to do 
in the Yiddish language while several 
hundred victims of his attack sat un- 
suspecting in the hall. It was thus 
that questions were answered by the 
gilorifiers of the rank and file. 

It took much courage for Felix 
Rhein and Nicholas Kurtzmann to 
rise on the floor of Webster Hall and 
voice their disapproval of thé conduct 
of the meeting as well as criticism of 
the Communists’ explanations of the 
agreement. They would never have 
secured the floor but would have been 
rushed out of the hall by Communist- 
brand strong-arm men, had not Louis 
Hyman, chairman of the Strike Com- 
mittee, proved himself somewhat more 
tolerant and honest ‘than his fellow 
Left Wingers. Hyman secured the 
floor for Kurtzmann. He would not 
or could not do as much for Rhein, 
however. The latter attempted to 
make his remarks against a running 
fire. of interruptions from well-placed 
Communists in the hall and from the 
honorable chairman himself, and then 
gave it up. 

That was the temper in which the 
Communists brought home their tro- 
phies of war. 














ples laid down by the Commission.” 
REMARKS: Any provision with re- 
spect to limitation of sub-manufactur- 
ers has force only if it applies to the 
jobbers, This agreement but refers to 
inside manufacturers who do some job- 
bing. The principle is accepted. The 
details await settlement with the 
jobbers. The references to the con- 
tracting system will only acquire mean- 
ing in the indefinite future. The Com- 
mission’s recommendations offered a 
| definite technique of control of sub- 
| manufac turers, 

|B. TWENTY- "EIGHTH CLAUSE: 

“An Employment Bureau is to be 
establishéd under impartial direction. 
Placements and replacements are to 
be made through such bureau.” 

The Commission had recommended: 
“the establishment of an employment 
office under the direction of the trus- 
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AT COOPER UNION 
AT 8 O'CLOCK 

SUNDAY, NOVEMBEE 2ist 
G. F. BECK 

“Democracy at the Cross-Roads” 


TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 23rd 


S. H. CLARK 
“The silver Box,” by Galsworthy 
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FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 26th 
EVERETT DEAN MARTIN 


THE PE PLE’S INSTIT( UTE. 
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AT MANHATTAN TRADE SCHOOL 


tees of the Unemployment Insurance 
Fund. Placements and replacements 
should be made thruogh this employ- 
ment office.” 

The union had stated that it “pro- 
poses to establish an employment of- 
fice under the direction of a manager 


especially appointed for that pur- 
pose...” 
REMARKS: The agreement takes 


away from the union sole control over 
placing workers. 

F. Thirty-fifth Clause: Addi- 
tional Reorganization Rights: 

THIRTY-FIFTH: ADDITIONAL 
REORGANIZATION RIGHTS, All 
members of the Council having a 
regular force of 35 or more em- 
ployees, members of the Unien, 
from the date of this agreement 
and until the first day of June, 
1928, and thereafter a régular 
force of 40 or more of such em- 
ployees, and who during the period 
preceding the reorganization 
dates hereinafter mentioned shall 
have given to such employees in 

(Continued on page 9) 











AT 8 O'CLOCK 
MONDAY, NOVEMBER 22nd 
MARK VAN DOREN 
Literary © ities of ow. Livilisetion 

‘Sinclair Lew 


WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 26th 


DR. IRVIN EDMAN 
Varieties of my ead Experience 
“Art and Real 




















THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 25th 
NO MEETING 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 27th 


G. KINGSLEY NOBLE, Ph.D. 
Evolution: Facts and Theories 
“The Life of the Past” 
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‘CITIZENSHIP, IS 
RULING 
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Abraham Lefkowitz 
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lic schools have not the ordinary 
rights of American citizens, it 


T 


of Superintendents. 


the course of a report on the case of 
Abraham Lefkowitz, labor leader, who 
has been refused merited promotion in 
the school system because of his pro- 
gressive viewes. 
After referring to Mr. Lefkowitz’s 
belief that he has the right to express 
his legal views on politics, labor, etc., 
outside the classroom as long as he 
performs his school work satisfactorily, 
the report continues: 
“A teacher may not have one set of 
opinions for the classroom and another 
for the public platform. As a school 
teacher he has not the same rights as 
other citizens to print, publish or de- 
clare his thoughts and opinions. He is 
no longer: at liberty to ‘freely write, 
speak or publish.’ This is not an in- 
terference with his rights as a citizen. 
His rights are as ‘free and untram- 
meled as they ever were. He may at 
any time ‘emancipate himself from the 
shackles of the department and exer- 
cise his full rights as an American citi- 
zen’ by resigning his position. 
“Master of Teaching” 
In other sections of the report Mr. 
Mandel concedes that Mr. Lefkowitz 
“is master of the technique of teach- 
ing; he knows how to present his sub- 
ject and arouse and hold the interest 
of his pupils. No doubt he has a thor- 
ough knowledge of his subject-matter.” 
In another interpretation of the rea- 
sons for refusing promotion to Mr. Lef- 
kowitz, Superintendent Dr. William J. 
O’Shea says the labor leader's slight- 
ing references to the Republican and 
Democratic parties pained the Board 
of Superintendents and caused it to 
deny Mr. Lefkowitz his advancement. 
The Teachers’ Union,-in a letter to 
the Board of Education, questioned 
the propriety of making public Mr. 
Mandel’s rambling and unsubstantiat- 
ed attack on Mr. Lefkowitz’s personal 
character and activities. Mr. Mandel 
prepared the report “jn the spirit of 
personal bitterness and an antagonism 
which characterized his conduct in the 
hearing given Dr. Lefkowitz on this 
same matter.” 
“None of the charges in the report 
have been submitted to the, test of 
legal examination in a trial,” the union 
declares. For the most part the mate- 
rial used in the report was gathered 
by the notorious Aaron I. Dotay, who 
has distinguished himself by organiz- 
ing a snooping squad to listen at key- 
holes and otherwise spy upon teachers. 
Charges that Mr. Lefkowitz used the 
words “dago” and “sheeny” in a mali- 
cious manner is answered with a ref- 
erence to the fact that the accused is 
himself a Jew and would not have 
libeled his own race. Other remarks 
attributed to Mr. Lefkowitz were found, 
upon examination of his entire class, 
never to have been made, the Union 
says. As to his alleged sympathy for 
Bolshevism, the union points out that 
Mr. Lefkowitz has been a strong op- 
ponent of Communism in the trade 
unions. 
In conclusion the Teachers’ 
Says: 
“The publication of injurious and 
untested charges against a teacher who 
has served the city efficiently and with 
distinction for twenty-two years con- 


Union 


TEACHERS L 0 SE 


Union Offers Reply to 
Charges Made Against 


EACHERS in the New York pub- 
has béen ruled in a report submitted 
to the Board of Education by its Board 


The ruling, written by Associate Su- 
perintendent Edward Mandel, comes in 
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| The Cloakmakers Pact 


=| | shops were immediately stopped. In 


other cases;~where our organization 
discovered such work being made, the 
work was stopped and the Cloak 
Makers’ Joint Board notified. So much 
for scabbing. Financially, we contri- 
buted $27,500 in-cash and co-operated 
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garhated Clothing Workers 

(Through the courtesy of the 
editors of “Advance,’ The New 
Leader is enabled to present this 
article to its readers simil- 
taneously’ with its appearance in 
that journal, the official organ of 
the Amalgamated Clothing Work- 
ers.) 


HE 
T New York cloakmakers has been 
partially concluded with the 
signing of an agreement with the In- 
dustrial Council. 
the largest unit in the industry—and 
the outlool: in that respect is not over- 
bright. A frank and searching discus~- 
sion of the nature, conduct and settle- 
ment of the strike is pertinent at this 
time and will constitute a wholesome 
and valuable education in labor union 
tactics for trade unionists everywhere. 
For two years trouble has been 
brewing in the cloakmakers’ industry. 
About six months ago a commission 
selected by the Governor submitted 
certain recommendations as a basis 
for negotiations. The international 
president of the union, Morris Sig- 
man, suggested that this recommenda- 
tion be used as a basis for negotia- 
tions, and expressed the belief that 
several modifications and improve- 
ments could be realized as a result of 
such negotiations. 
The leadership of the Joint Board, 
posing as more revolutionary and 
working under the direct control of 
the Communist party, were opposed 
to such negotiations and declared a 
strike. The running of the strike was 
then completely placed under Com- 
munist leadership by the action of the 
strike committee in defeating at its 
initial meeting the nomination of Sig- 
man as head of their committee. 


Walkout Is Effective 


The walkout was magnificent. 
The entire industry was complete- 
ly tied up. When the strike was 
about five weeks old a conference 
took place with the Industrial 
Council at which conference Mr. 
Finder, head of the Council, indi- 
cated that the question of hours 
could be met and that wages could 
be raised to a higher level than 
that proposed by the Governor's 
Commission, but there was to be 
no compromise on what has be- 
come known as 10 per cent. re- 
organization. The conference 
broke up. The strike was still on. 
What were the principal objects of 
the strike? As outlined prior to the 
strike, one of the outstanding desires 
of the union was to establish what is 
known as limitation of contractors, 
mainly upon jobbers and to a lesser 
degree on the members of the Indus- 
trial Council. Another was the guar- 
antee of 36 consecutive weeks’ em- 
ployment, and third, absolute re- 
sistance to the employers’ demands 
for reorganization, which last was em- 
bodied in the Governor’s Commission 
report. The question of hours and 
wages, as has already been explained, 
could have been gotten before the 
strike had assumed any great propor- 
tions. The original demand for the 
abolition of overtime was forgotten: 
The demand that was introduced at 
the last convention, “that there should 


By Abraham Beckerman 
Manager N. Y. Joint Board, Amal- 


twenty-week - strike of the 


No settlement has 
as yet been obtained with the jobbers-~ 


shops, ig that these 15,000 members 
who had been settled prior tp the 
7,000 will now have to accept the latter 
settlement and will have to work two 
hours lenger, may have to relinquish 
some of the wages, will have to forget 
about the 36 week guarantee if they 
éver knew of it, for the union never 
attempted to collect the 10 percent of 
the payroll which was supposed to act 
as a guarantee of the 36 weeks work, 
and. will have to give up the idea of 
limitation of contractors. 

In the Gevérnor’s Commission Re- 
port, which the “revolutionary” leader- 
‘ship of the cloakmakers rejected as a 
basis for negotiations, the manufac- 
turers were allowed a 10 percent re- 
organization during two years of an 
agreement. An interpretation of the 
Governor's Commission Report would 
mean a 10 percent reorganization in 
June, 1927, and when the next reor- 
ganization would be due, the agree- 
ment would then have expired and the 
organization could, at that time, take 
any action it might see fit. 

Under the present reorganization, 
the manufacturers are permitted three 
10 percent reorganizations totaling 30 
percent of the workers in each sop 
during the period of 18 months be- 
tween June, 1927, and December, 1928. 
This means, that within these 18 
months 30 percent of the workers in 
the shops may be changed at the will 
of the manufacturer. It means, in 
other words, the right to fire in whole- 
sale quantities. True, a clause e 

ts discriminatigz ' 





the labor movement and the + senctiont 
workings of impartial machinery know 


that rarely can proved that a 
worker was discharg, for union ac- 
tivity, that jnyvar ther reasons 


are given f Slischarge and in this 
case whe cent™*may be dis- 
charged at Will of the manufac- 
turer, what form of union activity can 
bé expected? “It may not be neces- 
sary,” said Mr. Finder, in an inter- 
view following the séttlement, “for the 
manufacturer to enforce the complete 
reorganization plan.” No, probably 
not. The mere knowledge that the 
manufacturer has the power to do so 
will be sufficient to crush all union 
spirit in the shops. 
Another “revolutionary” innovation 
which this settlement has secured for 
the workers is a joint labor bureau. 
This bureau is to be administered 
under the joint supervision of the man- 
ufacturers and the ,union. For ex- 
ample, workers Who are to be sent 
up to shops to replace workers who 
may be left out as a result of re- 
organizations, will have to be passed 
upon by both the employer and the 
union. In unions which are not so 
“radical,” for instance in our own 
union, the decision as to who is to go 
into a shop to work is made by the 
union without the kind co-operation 
of the employer. 


At Bosses’ 


What a marvelous improvement for 
the union as a whole! What a victory 
achieved after 20 weeks of starvation 
through the strike, following 10 weeks 
of idleness. Yea, indeed, what an im- 
provement over even Governor Smith’s 
Commission recommendation. 
For having conceded the manufac- 
turers the right of reorganization, the 
union has obtained a guarantee of 32 







Mercy 








be no provision in the agreement de- 
priving the worker of the right to 
strike,” was forgotten. The outstand- 
ing positive demands were limitation 
of contractors and the guarantee of 
36 weeks work. The outstanding 
struggle was against the employers’ 
right to reorganization. 

How was the strike conducted? A 
successful strike is supposed to have 
the effect of preventing manufacturers 
from making their garments, thus pre- 


weeks wages, which includes any 
overtime which may be worked. In 
view of the fact that statistics of the 
Industrial Council shops indicate that 
the average wages in those shops prior 
to the strike were 38 weeks a year, 
based on 44 hours work. The con- 
cession exacted of 32 weeks a year 
based on 42 hours and later 40 hours 
can thus. be recorded as meaning ex- 
actly nothing. So far as the increase 
in the minimum wages, in various 
operations, above that of thé Gover- 





venting them from making profits; in 





stitutes an offense against public de- 
cency that calls for a challenge from 
every public-spirited citizen. That the 
Board of Education is perhaps unwit- 
tingly a party to this offense is at least 
occasion for regret The Teachers’ 
Union urges your board to take im- 
mediate steps to remedy the wrong 
you have done by investigating at once 
the conduct of the Board of Superin- 
tendents in this affair, and especially 
the conduct of Associate Superintend- 
ent Mandel.” 


POLICE FIGHTING 
BOX STRIKERS 


(Continued from page 1) 


ticular industrial struggle there Is 
nothing else involved but the interests 
of a couple of hundred manufacturers 
pitched against a couple of thousand 
workers. 
“We, therefore, beg of you to main- 
tain a neutral position, giving our boys 
the right and epportunity to do their 
lawful picketing. And this can only 
be achieved by removing the police- 
meén from the wagons. 
“PAPER BOX MAKERS’ UNION 
OF GREATER‘NEW YORK. 
“FRED CAIOLA, 





For RHEUMATISM 
URACIDOL 


(Made from 
Ash Leaves) 
The best Herbe! 
Treatment for URIC 
ACID, RHEUMA- 
TISM, GOUT, SsCl- 
ATICA. 


It gives marked re- 
lief—To be had from 


J. GOODMAN, 
Inc, Dept. C 
Drugegists 
and Importers 
1578 First Avenue 
New York City 
Mai) orders promptly 
attended to 




















“Manager.” 
The paper box workers’ conditions 
have always been so poor, thelr wages 
so miserably low, that many of the 
workers would have faced privations 
by this time if the union had not 


opened kitchens to feed them. 

The first kitchen was opened this 
last week by the union at the strike | 
headquarters in the Church of All Na- 
tions, 9 Second avenue. The first day 
that the kitchen was opened over two 
thousand strikers were fed. The 
Bakers’ Union, Local 169, of the Bronx, 


| The settlements made with these 


fact, is supposed to have the effect of 
saddling them with heavy losses. The 
most notoriously conspicuous fact is 
that the strike failed to accomplish 
this purpose. It is a sad reflection on 
the leadership of the cloakmakers’ 
strike that they failed to prevent the 
manufacturers from making their gar- 
ments to a sufficient degree to injure 
their business or their profits. It is a 
conspicuous fact that the jobbers, 
against whom the strike was origi- 
nally planned, and who, as the strike 
progressed, have been virtually over- 


in obtaining a loan for the cloakmak- 
ers’ organization of $175,000. In addi- 
tion we have levied a $1 assessment 
upon each of our members. 

We have been unfavorably compared 
with the Communist needle trades 
union, the Furriers, whose donations 
we were informed were about $60,000. 
It may interest our membership and 
the menrbers of the cloakmakers’ union 
to know that the $60,000 was only 
part of the sum which the Furriers 
still owe the Cloakmakers’ Union to- 
day as a résult of the Furriers strike. 
In other words, despite the urgency of 
the-situation the Furriers Union. has 
not evén repaid its debts to the vari- 
ous locals of the Cloakmakers’ Union, 
amounting to over $100,000. 

It may also be interesting At this 
point to mention that it was called to 
the attention of the Furriers’ Union 
officers that many of their members 
were making fur collars and cuffs on 
cloaks that were being made in scab 
shops. This was never stopped and, 
strangest of all, is the fact that no 
criticism has been made against the 
officers of the Furriers’ Union. Com- 
munigst blood, apparently, is thicker 
than the blood of trade unionism. 

We shall proceed no further. We 
shall not humiliate the officers of the 
old Cloakmakers’ Union by comparing 
the agreement they have signed with 
the agreement that was signed six 
months ago by the Joint Board of the 
Amalgamated, and which received 
such severe condemnation from the 
Communist press, their supporters. 
But just this word in conclusion. 
At a mass meeting held several weeks 
ago for the purpose of attacking our. 
union, two leaders of the Cloakmakers’ 
strike found ample oppo-vunity to be 
present in the role of speakers and 
have the active presence of members 
of the picket committee, who, it seems 
to me, might havé found much more 
useful work to do. We feel that their 
energies could better have been util- 
ized for the conduct of their own strike 
in the interests of their members. 
However, perhaps that is unethical in 
revolutionary unionism. 

“By their fruits ye shall know them.” 


RUMANIAN UNION PLAN 
ORGANIZATION CAMPAIGN 


Steps toward building up the trade 
union movement of Rumania taken at 
the September Bucharest convention 
of the Rumanian Federation of Labor 
included a drive for the organization of 
the thousands of workers still outside 
the unions and appeals to the dissident 
Communist groups to drop their frat- 
ricijdal tactics and unite with their fel- 
low unionists under the banner of the 
International ‘Federation of Trade 
Unions. 

The 117 delegates, representing 28,604 
unionists, passed a resolution calling 
for the éstablishment of a national 
workers’ educational committee to look 
after the cultural and physical train- 
ing of the workers along Socialist lines. 
The work of the committee is to be 
financed by 10 per cent. of the national 
dues and special contributions by affil- 
iated unions. 

The convention adopted resolutions 
demanding absolute freedom of associ- 
ation in trade unions and a great deal 
of progressive labor legislation. 
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nors report, it might be well to note 








that this will affect a total of about 
800 of the 7,000 people employed in 
the Industrial Council shops, also a 
very negligible thing. As far ay the 
42 hours are concerned, that could 
have been gotten as a result of con- 
ferences, without the necessity of 
bleady sacrifices on the part of the 
membership. On the question of limi- 
tation of contractors, there is to be 
limitation of contractors in the Indus- 
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Sunday, November 21, 1926 
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9:00 P, M. 
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trjal Councjl provided Hmitation can 
be gotten from the jobbers. Since, so 
far, no real strike has developed 





looked, made more profits during the 
paét season with the strike than ever | 
before; and it is a sad commentary 
that those houses that were settled 
independently laid off their people 
earlier than usyal because of OVER- 
PRODUCTION IN THE MARKET. 
How can they, whose business it wag 
to prevent the manufacture of cloaks 
and suits, explain this phenomena of 
over-production? 

Can they explain why, after calling } 


out 40,000 people in a magnificent walk- | 


out, they were unable to prevent the 
manufacture of garments by manhu-| 
facturers on strike? The answer lies | 
in the leadership of the strike. The! 
Communists are apparently at home in 
sowing the seeds of dissent.at meet- | 
ings and in shops, in acting as eternal | 
crities of all who administer unions, 
but are failures at. the very elementary | 
task of preventing the manufacture of | 
garments dyring a strike. 


And so the strike went on. The In- 
dustrial Council, against whom there 
was little complaint, became the turget | 
of the entire strike, while the jobbers | 
were forgotten. Independent manu- | 
facturers settled here and there and} 
more than 15,000 people went back to| 


work as a result of these settlements. 
inde- |} 
pendents included the 40 hour week, | 
increases in wages higher than those 
gotten from the Industrial Council, the 
36 week employment guarantee 
limitation of contractors. 

The Reorganization 


and | 

















agreed to supply the bread to the 
strikers free of charge Other unjons 
are sending donations to aid the) 
strikers, 


working 


the settlement / 


The tragic part of 
' 


that was made for the 7,000 members 
in the Industrial Council 


| strike nearly $3,000,000 has already 


| pendent 


| celved as much co-operation and sup- 
| port as this strike, from unions every- 


against the jobbers, there is scant hope 
for this being accomplished. 


The Challenge of Company 
Unionism 


Admission Free 








The settlement, thus, resolves itself 





into the following: The right to fire in 
wholesale manner in the periodic re- 
organization is given to the employer 
The right to hiré is also to be passed 
upon by the employer. The control 
of bundles is destroyed by the failure 
to secure limitation of contractors. 
What is left for this “revolutionary” 
union is only the name. 

The leaders of the strike claim that 
their strike was sabotaged by the right 
wing labor movement. What is there | 
to this cry? How was the strike sup- | 
ported? During the course of the 
almost half of which 


been spent, 
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was for- actual strike work, inde- 





of strike benefits, a_ col- 
lossal and unparalleled expenditure. 
No strike in the history of labor 
battles in the United States has re- 


where and particularly from our own 


— | 
y 





lith Street and Second Avenue 
THIS SUNDAY 


P. M.—Contempora 


DR. WILL DURA iterature. 














being made in some of our shops, the! 4O4-444+4+++o+ooooooeeeeees 


union. Extraordinarily pathetic, + 
therefore, is the manner in which the “Carl Sandburg” 
Communist leaders attempt to cover ADMISSION 25 CENTS 
up their own shortcomings by the cry 7:16 P. M—~ 
of sabotage. The Amalgamated spe- 
cifically was charged with making tay fon B. CHAFFEE 
| scab work in their shops and with fail- an imerican Radicals Be 
| ing to properly assist finaneially. Thankful 2 
The Armalgamated’s Part ADMISSION FREE 

The facts are these, whenever the} ¢8;30 P. M.— 
pac vad apes Set thagk tabi oe Uh ae 4. MALCOLM BIRD 
’ e fr 
curred two or three times, calling our a of Psychical 
attention to the fact that work was abumeae FREE 
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MORE WORKER’ 
"JOIN JEWELERS 
STRIKE 


Surrender of Bosses Con- 
fidently Expected by 


Union 





—~s-—— 


HE workers of two of the most 
important shops in the novelty 
jewelry trade have swelled the 

ranks of the strikers in the last few 
days. The entire force of twenty-three 
workers of the Leading Jewelry Com- 
pany, of 328 East 150th street, Bronx, 
as well as all-of the workers of the 
La Mode Jewelry Company of 27 West 
38th street, who employ fifteen work- 
ers, came out and joined the union. 

The employers who are resisting the 
union have formed an association 
through which they are making every 
effort to prevent the industry from be- 
ing organized. The association is issu- 
ing all kinds of propaganda in a des- 
perate effort to induce the workers to 
come back to the shops. In various 
leaflets they have issued and mailed 
to the workers’ home they try to create 
the impression that the strike is lost 
and that they have secured all the 
strikebreakers they need. But the 
workers on strike*are not influenced 
by these meagre attempts. They know 
that the largest employers in the in- 
dustry have already yielded to the 
union’s demands and signed, up. Among 
them are concerns that employ as many 
as 200 workers. They also know that 
while the employers say in their leaf- 
lets “. . that nine out of ten work- 
ers in this industry are not striking 
and do not want to strike,” that at the 
same time the employers are running 
the following help wanted ads in the 
press: 





STONESETTERS, jewellers, polishers 
on white metal and sterling silver 
wanted in 24 shops in New York City. 


Apply by letter, stating experience and | 


where last employed. Steady positions, 
working 44 hours’ week, with good pay, 
wanted by Novelty Jewellers Manufac- 
turers’ Association, Incorporated. R.N., 
432 World, uptown. 





All the workers now appreciate that | 


it is only a question of a short time 
when the employers will have to yield 
and grant the very modest demands of | 
their union, Another favorite argu- 
ment the employers try to use on the 
workers is to tell them that the union 
is not affiliated with the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. The union has nailed | 
this contemptible lie by showing that} 
the union is affiliated as Local 17 of | 
the Jewelry Workers International} 
Union, which is at the present time | 
negotiating reaffiliation with the A. F. | 
of L. 

Anthony De Santis, one of the pick- | 
ets who was arrested, received an en- 
thusiastic reception on his release after 
serving a ten-day sentence at Black- 
well’s Island by the strikers. 

The executive board of the union de- | 
cided to place an assessment of 10 per 
cent of the wages of the strikers that | 
have returned to work. The number of} 
workers who will be affected total | 
about 500 that have returned to work | 
under union conditions. This money | 
will be used to carry on the strike, and | 


| 


the union is also planning, if necessary, | 
to open a co-operative shop that will 


employ such workers as are diserimi- | 


PRELIMINARY NOTICE 


Workmen’s Furniture Fire 
Insurance Society 


The following paying stations will 
be maintained beginning with the 3d 





Queen Marie’s Roumania 
Is Heading for Fascism 





Now, with Queen Marie safely ‘‘in 
our midst’ and being slobbered over 
by representatives of the great Ameri- 
can snobocracy, ranging from the sob 
sisters of the yellow press to Lord Cal- 
vin in Washington, it is timely to throw 
a little more light upon the political 
situation in Rumania. As is well 
known to readers of The New Leader, 
and even.to that part of the public 
dependent upon the bourgeois papers for 
information on foreign affairs, the beau- 
tiful middle-aged queen, whose love 
affairs have furnished a piquant subject 
of conversation in Europe for nearly a 
generation, represents a ruling class 
which for bloodthirstiness and cynicism 
is rivaled only by the Horthy white 
terrorists in Hungary The following 
article by a leading Rumanian Socialist 
shows how the movement toward a 
Fascist dictatorship is developing: 





By Dr. Jacob Pistiner 
UMANIAN Fascism has borrowed 
certain elements and phrases 


R from ebroad. But per se it is 


an indigenous growth, and just as its 
home, the Rumania of today, is full of 


a continuation of such methods, that | 
the corridors of Parliament and even 
the Chamber itself had become a sort 
of stock exchange that even the party 
spokesmen whom the government had 
advanced to the position of members 
of Parliament had no influence on 
public affairs, that the very votes in 
Parliament were falsified—because of 
all this there arose an atmosphere 
ripe for Fascist dictatorship. 

Thus it arose not as a reaction 
against a regime of democracy par- 
HMamentarianism, or, indeed, freedom, 
but rather out of revulsion against 
the rule of the “Liberal” banks. None 
the less, in Rumania, too, Fascism re- 
mains a reactionary movement, for it 
is based upon the reaction of mili- 
tarism and the lower middle classes 
against the phenomena resulting from 
the capitalist system. 

That it has three distinct roots was 
shown for a long time in its organi- 
zation. The oldest root is that of the 
anti-Semitic section under Cuza, a 
University professor of political econ- 
omy who became notorious through a 
lawsuit in which the Socialist jour- 
nalist Sochor proved that his teaching 
manual was plagiarized. He has been 
;@ member of Parliament’ several 
|}times, now he is for the first time 








contradictions, so also is Fascism. The/ the leader of a group of his own} tn. acsociated Silk Workers are found 
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SOCIALISTS GAIN 
300 NEW SEATS 
~ IN BELGIUM. 


- —e—- 


Municipal Elections Give | 
Party a Marked In-| 
crease in Votes 


PATERSON MILL 
UNION REGAINS 
STRENGTH 


—-_o——_ 


Workers Respond to New 
Organization Drive of 
the Associated Silk 
Workers 








By Jos. van Roosbroeck 


Following the municipal elec- 
tions. in Belgium on Oct. 10, loud 
paens of rejoicing went up in the 
bourgeois and Communist press at 


. 





Peabody Surrender Places 
Other Operators on Defensive | 


—— | 
CLEARFIELD, Pa.—Defeat of the . 
Peabody Coal Company and the Erie | 


R. R. by the central Pennsylvania | 
ennai 


miners has put open shop operators} 
on the defensive. The Shawmut Min- | 
United Object to Ward 
eye. bg 
Off Hostilities Urged 


ing Co., a neighboring concern with | 
600 workers, has posted notices that 

F ; 

on International So- 

cialism 


the union scale will hereafter be paid | 
PE 


—a raise of 3315 per cent. over the} 
By Rennie Smith, M. P. 


je BRITISH LABOR 
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what was termed the defeat of the 
Socialists. The following article 
by the General Secretary of the 
Belgian Labor Party shows that 
this jubilation was a little prema- 
ture and that the Belgian Social. 
ists actually made a gain in votes 
and councilmen elected. 


N EXAMINATION of the situa- 
tion a week after the elections, 


| 
| 
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} 
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By A. Ramuglia 
Organizer, Associated Silp Workers 
of America ; 
ATERSON, N. J., spells a heroic 
chapter in the history of labor 
struggles in America, The silk 
workers of that city have fought some ; 
brilliant battles. Yet today there is | 
no large effective organization among 
the broad silk workers in Paterson. 
There is an organization.in Pater- 
son. The Associated Silk Workers. This 
organization’ is not a new, untested | allows us to say that the Labor | 
conglomeration of enthusiastic men, | Party can rejoice at the result. 
but a tried and fairly solid union com Su ails te wnbiiiiane he ctanit. 
prising the best elements of the silk | | 
workers in Paterson. The Associated | ©2"ce of the result one must recall | 
was established seven years ago. In last few! 


the defeat of the Socialist- | 


the tragic events of the 
months: 








1917 scale. This company, unlike the 
Peabody, withholds union recognition 
in favor of a company union, but) 

ONDON.—A world conference of 

L the Socialist parties and the 

trade unions of the world to lay 

plans for concerted action to halt wars 

| that may was urged by the 


U. M. W. of A. organizers are pressing 
on it hard and expect to have it in the 
British Labor party at its Margate 
L ASKS conference. - 
| 


fold soon. One of its four mines has 
Labor and Peace 
— 


been on strike since it broke its con- 
The Independent Labor Party, ag 
. . 
Mass. Socialist Lost by 


tract months ago. 
Another company embarrassed by 
well as a number of Labor Party 
branches had presented the following 
118 Votes in Haver- 
7 . 
hill Elections 
aeipitipianeat 





the union drive that President Brophy 
threaten 


has initiated is the Allegheny River 
Mining Co., with a thousand employes. | 
resolution: 
“This conference, simultanzoutly 


with its advocacy of Labor’s peace 
policy, calls upon the workers to 
make clear to their governments 
that they will meet any threat of 
war by organizing general resist- 
ance, including the refusal to bear 


| 


provinces are today more estranged} in the Chamber. Rumanian anti-| 
from one another than seven years| Semitism was linked with the peasant | 
ago. The fact that the pillars of the! movement in 1907, which was original- | 
system hail from the Old Kingdom and | ly directed against Jewish small hold- | 
that the barbarities and the spirit of 


many ex-I. W. W., A. F. of L. and A. 
T. W. members who have been through 


Democratic-Christian Government 


by 


forces outside Parliament; the collapse 


(By a New Leader Correspondent) 
AVERHILL, Mass.—Ex-Repre- 







arms, to produce armaments or to 
render any material assistance. It 


| personal enrichment. 


corruption had their roots there, kindles 
against the Old Kingdom intense ha- 
tred, when many people belonging to 
the new provinces rapidly adopted like 
methods. If, indeed, anything has al- 
ready become unified, it is this very 
corruption, and herein the freshly as- 
similated elements out of the new 
provinces outstrip their models in the 
Old Kingdom, because they lack that 
tradition which knows how to keep 
within bounds and how to discriminate. 
Transition Is in Progress 

Rumania is in transition from a land- 
ed feudal system to a capitalist sys- 
tem, and thus by the side of a capi- 
| talism evolving indigenously there are 
| present all the elements of colonizing 
| capitalism. The defective transport 
system and the high customs dues fa- 
| vor indigenous capitalism. Its enter- 
prises are of modest scope and in the 





geographical areas. Despite unfavor- 
able conditions of credit, it is develop- 
ing swiftly. 

The system of colonizing capitalism 
dominates heavy industry. The process 
| of transformation and, no less, the land 
| reform offered opportunities for the 
acquisition of great fortunes, 
through the land reform, however 
much this may have been distorted in 
practice, the great land owners were 
deposed from political sovereignty, a 
class of nouveaux riches sprang like 
mushrooms from the soil. Money cre- 
ated political influence, and political 
influence was converted into money. 
The ante-chambers of ministers be- | 
came brokers’ dens, and the laws were | 
framed in the Bank of Rumania (Banca | 
Romaneasca). 

The history of the rise of great for- | 
tunes in Rumania has not yet been | 
written, but it is alive with Startling | 
vividness in the memories of all. It is | 


| 


| 


| rather a tale of robbery and theft, to| 


of blackmail, than | 
At the back | 
of every step in this history we find 
political influence being turned to ac- | 
count and official position being mis- | 
used. Nowhere else probably did poli- | 
tics become so completely a channel for | 
| 
} 


| 
} 


some extent also 
one of mere exploitation. 


Poverty Is Widespread 

But at the same time large strata of 
the population are jmpoverished, espe- 
cially the civil servants and a section 
of the army officers. Saving was 
achieved at their expense so that 
their salaries are far below the gold 
parity whereas prices have far ex- 
ceeded it. But the farmers lack work- 
ing capital for the development of the 
soil which they have obtained. More- 
over the carrying out of the land re- 





| 


main planned for application to small | 


while | 








every strike and organization cam-|_— : ; urges that steps should be’ taken 
paign since 1911. In the Associated | the value of Belgium money, as a H sentative Charles H. Morvill, te convent: Ot the sactient aa 
ers, but soon turned also against the sii Workers this element conducted | result of various events happening in | Socialist, staged a near come-| moment, a world conference of the 
Rumanian big landowners. Since in| a splendid stirke in 1924. Certain con- | the international sphere, and above all} back to the Legislature from the dis- Socialist, Trade Union and Gacens 
old Rumania the Jews could not be! gitions were. won; while some of the ine behih off the Senate ed tor 0 trict which was thrice gerrymandered | erative Internationals to prepare 
ground landlords and since the land| gemands of the bosses were vepuined, | : acid y the to keep him out. He was declared de- concerted ‘ection en thuck (numa 
reform has been carried through, the! no effective union was established. | anti-democratic forces; the increase in| feated by 118 votes. Lack of finances his resolution, moved by the gen=: 7 
program of the Cuzists confines itself} purthermore, the principle of labor} the cost of living, the economic de-| to wage an efficient campaign made) ray secretary of the L L. P.. and see- 
to promising, to the peasants, the! gojidarity was once again violated by | pression, the general discontent of the, the result close. Mr. Morrill peti-| onded py Arthur Ponsonby, the late 
Jews‘ businesses, to the petty bour-| certain crafts of the trade in that! people, | tioned for a recount, the result of gnder-secretary of Foreign Affairs in 
geosic their houses, and to the stue fight. | ved ' , om | which will become known too late to! tne Lahor covernment. eould not he 
dents their expulsion from the coun-| 7... years have passed since that | me mys ~ ose sight of the fact | announce in this issue of the New! giseussed by the egnferedée eh ae 
iY. SRS ee SERONS, Pe: ae Goats | memorable strike of 1924. In these two | that the Socialists, participating in a| Leader. count of shortage of time. On being 
ants in particular, very inefficient, and | years the conditions of most of the | °vernment of national restoration,| The gerrymander came on October put to the vote, however, without dis- 
thus in old Rumania the Cuzists made silk workers have deteriorated to the| were bound almost necessarily to suf-| 15th and caused all candidates to run| eussion, was unanimously adopted. 
ame way Gan auyhety: level of 1910. The eight-hour day won | fer from the Alecatiataction aroused on stickers or pasters, the time left The resolution re ts the growing 
Anti-Semitism a Factor in 1919 and maintained till 1924 has/ , tn, ivtttian thet Sinee sainahaael before election being too short to Per-| pacifism of the Lal no venkat aa 
The second stream of Fascism has| become a memory. There is no limit | phaen tna Jamenxy. There sites hbeenh i | coved snare . yok vig eta Pes a growing dt cermin ition to use all the 
more of a political program. It also | to the working hours in the silk rege, to fear an extension of the Commun- | conten i ~ eat : sa pe me ye L i power al it a il, beth industrially 
jis anti-Semitic in tendency, but ir| of Paterson today. The only limit is | j.¢ danger, The Communists had in- | xi ay “ ack cst gre i ee and politi ally to prevent thé oute- 
| stresses the capitalist function of{ the endurance of the particular work= | seed exploited in a most brazen and | wan ¢ orree pines a rae! by ‘| break of any wan should that unhappy 
}the Jew and draws its strength| ers. The piece prices have been shaved | unscrupulous manner the discontent | en igs ag joker: ee strong wd isi emergency again arise. 
|from the peasants’ hatred of the|and clipped and slashed down to the | o¢ the workers. | oe easily have won had & =~ ker} It is impossible within the compess 
| Jewish publican, money lender and | bone. These thousands of men and In spite of the systematic activities | been Lata — oy alge Nia a a of a short article to indicate the vide 
| dealer® It is at home in the old Aus- women who weave fine, soft, glittering on a vast scale initiated by the| ers _ no — re ve a ag paee variety of other subjects which w te 
| tro-Hungarian provinces. Whereas) silk cannot dress in cotton. The boss | bourgeois parties against the Social- | — A see ape pomapgeecesiess spi abi discussed, such as the resolution relate 
| Cuza has sworn brotherhood with the! in the mill is the absolute master. ft ists, in spite of the Communist cam- | all thirteen precincts every — ing to the sttuation in China, Imperiafs 
| “Awakening Hungarians” in Buda-| good old American freedom of working | paign, the Labor Party emerges from | from 6 a. m, to 4 > A aan apes, ism and the treatment of native racos,; 
| pest, this second group stands against| for what you are offered, take it or} thig important test not only intact, | box was left on a table ™ . aie and birth control, which provoked @ 
} all national minorities and  thus| leave it, is rampant in the Paterson | put enlarged. bees except hia where the officials! jiyely and acrimonious discussion, 
| against the Hungarians also. It is| silk mills. The boss sets the price, The elections of Oct. 10 were to re-| refused to allow a table. However,! There was no mistaking the temper of 
| this precinct was manned nearly! the conference. The disastrous indus 


jingoist, imperialist and anti-capital- 
ist, but in line with the aims of the 
petty bourgeosie, It has won its suc- 
cesses in semi-proletarian districts, 
amongst those masses who are no} 
longer peasants but not yet proleta- 
rians. Its hero is Mussolini, 

The third current of Fascism has 
many adherents in the army, and has 
already on several occasions been 
ready for a purely militarist coup 
d'etat. It draws its strength from the | 
dissatisfaction against underpayment 
and ‘corruption. Of the three it is 
the least anti-Socialist, but on the 
other hand, stands openly for a mili- 
tary dictatorship. For some time past 
all these currents have been fused in 
a single organization. This latter, 
however found in existence already 
other organizations, which paved the 
way for it; a scout organization un- 
der court protection, and an athletic 
association, which under a very cen- 


a 


| tralized administration unites in itself/ that the best defense is an offensive. | 
the most diverse elements and per-| They realized that in order to protect 


force also the Socialist ones, but 


which yet as a whole is dominated by | down to the level of the others, they | £0 their misdeeds. 
| 

for| had to raise up the conditions of the 

unorganized silk workers. 


Fascist influences. Moreover 
years past the successive govern- 
ments have not only by means of mili- 
tarization held the railwaymen apart! h 


of the day, he is, in fine, THE BOSS. 
The workers are hired, “gypped,”’ and 
fired at will. 


can area there’is a non-American sec- ; ditional members. 
icanization” influence that tries to en- but it secured a majority in 30 others, | 


velop it. 
of the Associated Silk Workers. There | 


shops have the eight-hour day. Hiring 








he sets the hours, he assigns the num- | place the councils in the 2,264 munici- | 
ber of looms each worker is to operate. | palities of the kingdom. The party | 
He measures the silk woven at the end | was represented in 806 municipalities, 
It held the majority in 213 of them and 
there were 2,964 Socialist municipal | 
councillors in the whole country. The} 
final results will give us about 300 
The majority was! 
lost to the party in 24 municipalities, | 


In the midst of this glorious Ameri- 


tor, stubbornly beating off the “Amer- 


it 189 other} * 


This sector is the domain| while maintaining in 


councils. 


are a good number of organized shops| In all the constituencies it won seats.| @Stabrook. In the last precinct to ar-| centage of, younger men and womeaee 
in Paterson. The workers in these| In Nivelles, which is agricultural, it| Tive at City Hall, ex- Mayor A. L.| among the ranks of the delegates, and 
in Anvers it won 19. | Bartlett outpassed Mr. Morrill by 14.) to perceive how on all important issues 


| won 41 seats; 


In Greater Brussels the Socialiste—| 


and firing is not a simple process, and 


“gypping”’ on the yardage of silk} in spite of the three seats won by the| Mr. Morrill defeated by 21 votes when ality gave a solidarity to the whole 
woven is not customary in these or- Communists—obtained an increase of, he won his first election as representa-| proceedings. Everyone present felt 
| ganized shops. Yet these union work- | 28.6 per cent. of their poll in 1921. In| tive in November, 1909. The defeated| that here was something solid in the 
|ers do not enjoy the conditions that a | 1921, 83,805; 1926, 108,228. In all it} candidate was reputed to be the) life of England, something it was good 
| union shop should give, because of the | would appear that the Socialists have | Strongest candidate in Ward 5, which to be a part of, something to work 
| conditions surrounding them. realized a gain of more than 62,000; 2lone was a representative district. He} with and to live with. ; 

It became clear to the organized | votes since 1921. had ong es been the city oonagpseg F An outsider, I am sure must have 

| workers in Paterson some time ago | The Communists campaigned in 64 | tendent of schools =e oe — ~ been impressed with the person: | ase 
municipalities. In 48 they did not ob-| feat later became several times an!cendency of the leader of the purty, 

tain a single seat and in the country | alderman and mayor. Mr. Bartlett was| the late Labor Prime Minister J. tame 

| their conditions from being dragged | 25 2 whole ‘they won 26, a poor reward | defeated by 104 and Mr. Morrill by! say Macdonald. He h the chairs 
}1 the recent election. man throughout the ceedings, 


In certain places, 


| notably at Ghent, they a 
Socialist victory by capturing from the 

; P Labo arty ne ouse votes 

And so an organization campaign | - bor Par 4 en thiou eo elit - : 
P : a reov ey nave Cz se B IOSS L 

as been started, and so once again in oreover, they ha caused the loss o 


prevented 


from the trade unions but have bred | Paterson the bee of working class ac- | Socialist majorities to the sole advan- 


in them a spirit of Fascism, partly by 
means of the apprentice homes at-/n 
tached to the railway workships. th 

In addition to all this, the present | li 





Minister of the Interior is planning | mills, but at establishing once and for 


These | 
| 


to militarize the universities. a 


tivity is humming. This campaign aims 


| tage of the reactionary parties and! 
! 


ot only at bringing back the eight- | without gaining the least advantage 
| for their own party. 


Rap 31 i 1e coun- 
our day, at raising wages, at estab- | But in tl ee 


: i , | try as a whole the Com: ists suf-! 
shing rights for the workers in the | ry a a . — caeaioonen suf 
| fered a defeat, the more painful, as 


e : ! 
| their ambitions were the more soaring. | 


ll a compact disciplined and militant | The reactionaric and the Com 
eactionaries—an¢ p pm - 


every minute and all other precincts | 
| were manned part time at least. 
|entire city alone was made a triple! 
| district, 
rn } forced to pay for their own stickers, | 
three were elected. 
receiving the result of the first pre- 
cinct until that from the last precinct | 


always in doubt between Morrill and 


Mr. 

























































trial dispute has given added strength 

to the political Labor party. The sense — 
of Labor approaching power was felt 
| throughout the conference. I do not” 
candidates, | think there was a delegate present who 
|had not a very lively apprehension that — 
he was participating in. the 
| tions of the most important political ¥ 
party in the country. Among so many = 
well-tried and well-experienced vets) 
‘erans it was good to see a large pers 4 


The | 


From a field of nine 


From the time of Ielihg=ss 


arrived at 3:15 a. m., third place was{ 


Bartlett was the candidate whom} a practical common gense and ration- 


18 at 





BEWARE OF CLOGGED BOWELS 


You shorten your life many years when 
you carry in your system waste matter 
that nature intended to be evacuated. 


Not latter, which have been hitherto a 


form has been distorted. only 
| has it become a source of wealth for 
many middle men and politicians; it 


of January, 1927, for the accommo- 
dation of members residing in Hud- 
son County and that portion of 


focus for anti-Fascist demonstrations, 
are now to supply militants to organ- 


| 





battering ram, is to pound away till 
the silk workers break down the op- 


union that, like a well constructed | ‘ ’ . 
munists—are trying to prove a Social- 


| ist “setback” by comparing the results | 
| of Oct. 10 with those of April 5, 1925. | 





EX-LAX 


The Sweet Chocolate Laxative 








HALL, West and 28rd Street (Oak 
Street), Union City, N. J. 

Members are urged to take notice 
of this and avail themselves of 
these facilities. 

THE BOARD OF MANAGEMENT 


| spared, 

This system, compounded of corrup- 
tion and brutal violence, created feel- 
ing against the old methods of gov- 
ernment. And because it was per- 


| 











ceived that the elections were merely 








BROTHERHOOD of SLEEPING CAR PORTERS 


86th St., Near Third Avenue 


cist regime. The Minister of the In- 
Fascists. 

} 
with the Fascist tendencies in 
banks, form a check against the uni- 
versal Fascist tendency, A very 
significant check indeed, but the only 











Socialist Defies 


Tuesday, Nov. 30th, at 7:30 p. m. 


SPEAKERS: 
SAMUEL UNTERMYER 


General Fries 


(Continued from page 1) 


NORMAN THOMAS 
, JAMES WELDON JOHNSON 
EUGENE KINKLE JONES 
A. PHILIP RANDOLPH 
Reservations at $2.00 per plate should be made at 
2311 Seventh Ave., or by Telephone, Bradhurst 0454 


SAVE | For the Jazziest, Peppiest Dance of the Year 
FRI, _ PULLMAN PORTERS’ BALL 


|| See the Black Bottom and Charleston as It SHOULD Be 
DEC 3 Done. John C. Smith, Jazz Potentate of Harlem, will supply 
Get Your 





the Music. Enough said. The place, Manhattan Casino, 
155th Street and Eighth Avenue. Admission $1; Boxes, 


$5; Loges, $3.50. 
Tickets at 2311 7th Ave. Call Bradhurst 0454 











ligious or economic views in his ca- 
pacity as a public school teacher, since 
| that was clearly improper for a biol- 
| ogy teacher. Ballou then told him to 


ecutive session. Ballou remarked that 
Flury was confronted by a “serious 
Scott book, 


read Nearing’s 


was astonished when Flury replied 
had been his instructor in economies 
at the University of Pennsylvania. 

A month passed. No word from 
| Ballou to Flury that he was safe. No 


|} word from any one. 





| union 
terior works hand in hand with the! attempt to explain away their dropping 


in- | 


The “Liberals” alone, sympathizing| to admit that they are to blame in| 
the) part for the conditions that have come | 


own Organization and gather about it} New York as evidence. 





| 


| 


| 


} 


write the board of education on his | tee who are the hope of the whole 
position, since the Fries letter would } situation. They are busy with organi- 
be sent to the board for action in ex-| zation work six nights a week. 


situation,” and asked whether he had | the organizer persuade the workers of 
“What | a shop to come to a meeting. 
Happens to Teachers Who Think.” He | young workers distribute literature; | 


that he had; in fact, Scott Nearing | the breath of life into the meeting. 


i . , attache ize Fasci iti 

ene Ofien — | has also become officially a pawn in ize Fascism, position of all the forces that nerd This comparison is not possible 
" ities . RES These few remarks show that Fas- ‘ é rge out i ea : . eee | 

EVERY MONDAY from 7 to 9 the political game. In particular the eines tated : Sedien = ae them in w ant, and emerge out in the | First, because the motives which 

o'clock in the evening, FRATERN- || Magyar gentry have sold their support | “5™ 48 Dy no means limited to the Fas-| sun-bathed field of a living wage—| guide the electors at the municipal 

ITY HALL, 256 Central Avenue, }| at elections in return for concessions | cist Party. The Averescans also, who/ a saving wage, security of the job, re- | ballot lifter essentially t 0 those 

Jersey City, N. J. lj : . . are at present the Government Party,| spect and power oz by seas recicgge Mlle tag lc eg 
EVERY THURSDAY fr rn . j in the land reform. They have be- Seneith. thos at than 4 : | which influence them in the parlia- | 

; “AY irom « to 3 1) come “loyal citizens,” since their pos- | 27 *4Scist, though as yet they do not; The campaign is progressing well. | tary elections. For the latter, it 

o'clock in the, evening, SWISS possess the strength to set up a Fas-|w | mentary elections. or the latter, 
| sessions and country houses have been vic cle 3 : ‘ S~ | Workers are coming to the office of the | js ideas which count; for the munic- 


and joining. Some blushingly | ipal elections personal considerations | 
predominate. Further, and this is a 
reason of the first importance, women 
took part, while they do not partici- 
pate in parliamentary elections. That 

They talk of the being so, any comparison is impossible 
been in. The Jews come| seeing that women in 
and state that they have are, in the majority, 


al 


out. The Italians come in and refuse | 


upon them. 
they have 
and rejoin 


fights | 
Belgium, a 


Catholic country, 





. . ‘ 
You Are Invited to the First j one, while the labor movement re-/ always been for the organization, and | influenced by the conservative attitude 
mains 80 weak. In the background of| give you to understand that if this | o¢ the church. The number of 
NEGRO LABOR DINNER _ [|v sss. etvem the" iavida!| fade was waeity a dew tude | Sone arta anna i hehe, ~ 
GIVEN BY THE eehigges my wit ». ascism ™ haha would have been organized long ago,| than that of men electors (2,361,362 
ing class will have to undertake its| and point to the garment trades in | 





The Ameri- | 


all the democratic elements in the} cans come, slowly, skeptically, with a |lead to? An organization. That's the 

A YORK country. little air of superiority. But they | point in everyone’s mind this time. An 
t VII I E CASINO —_— come. The Poles are coming, too. organization—a good strong union 
There are not many Poles in the trade, } With a good strong union go all that 


but enough to matter a great deal. The | make the life of the worker bearable 


women, the worst exploited, as usual. 
stand back waiting for the men to act. 
The old-timers are not very optimistic, 
but they answer the call for active work 


lif it is in the cards that a good. stiff 
fight must be made before the strong | 
organization is achieved, this good 
stiff fight will be had. What are the 





and visit this fellow and that, and re-| other crafts in the trade, the skilled 
|} new all acquaintances and preach or- crafts, doing? The organization com- 
ganization. There are some fine young | mittee has not lost sight of that im- 
fellows on the organization commit- portant consideration. here will be 





| 


| Solidarity in Paterson next time any- 
| thing happens among all the work 
They| Old timers—take cour You 
are on the go all the time. They stop | people—heed the call of the organi 
an hour before quitting time, to help ition! In union there is strength. Com 
to the mass meeting and you will see 
for yourselves that new life has come 





ige 








These 












|to the silk workers of Paterson. The 

| they attend all meetings and breathe | mass meeting will take r da 
evening, November 19, at 7:3 . m. in 

And so once again there is an agita- | Carpenters’ Helvetia Hall, 56 Van 
tion on among the silk workers in | Houten street. There be well- 
Paterson. Conditions, more than any- | known speakers. Demo eon that 
thing else, have awakened the workers | evening that twelve hours a day and 





to the need of action. What will this /a miserable wage are not for you. 













evacuates your bowels, regulates your 
liver and keeps you hale and hearty. 
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More tean half your teeth are under the gums. Here 
lo¢gs bits of food ané the solld substances from tooth 
Paste and powders. Here pus and pyorrbea develop. 


Superior to Pastes andPowders! 


Because it is liquid, free of grit and solid substanceg 
AMEGIN, the dread enemy of PYORRHEA, pene 
trates the gum issues, soaks into the deep Bains 
destroys germs, cleans up pus. 

AMEGIN, a SAFE dentrifrice, is the oral prophy- 
latic medication recommended by leading dentists. 
It will keep your teeth white, your breath sweet 


and make sensitive, bleeding gums firm and 
healthy. It also keeps your tooth brush sanitary. 
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Size AMEGIN is pleasant to use, refreshing, exhilerat< 
25¢. ing. No solid matter to get under gums. 
Famils Get the AMEGIN habit and know the joy of « 
1c healthy mouth and a germ free tooth brush. 
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BRBERT GEORGE WELLS has 
done it again. This time he 
has written The Outline of a 
Liberal in two fat volumes. 
‘calle it “The World of William 
8 and George H. Doran sells 
1 decker for five dollars. You 
ast certainly have it for your own. 
writes beautifully in spots (one 
art called “From a Window in Prov- 
8” is a breath-taking bit of sheer 
glory); he writes sloppily in 
rs; but always the man writes in- 
‘ingly. He “jets” (to use his own 
on) ideas in vital matters 
touch the modern man and 

n at every approach to life. 
Wells begins with a preface in 


look upon this mass of ink and 

as an autobiography but rather 

record of the thought-stream of 

8 principal character, an Englishman 

the age of fifty-nine who has lived 

My and colorfully in_his complex 

The character of Clissold, 

sis assures us, is purely fictitious 

j is not Herbert George in dis- 

guise. But the author protests this 

point too much. Very soon it is evi- 

dent that Clissold’s world is the world 

-} of the little rotund man with the 

_» bristly mustache who can bring alive 

" on his pages pretty nearly every sub- 
ject worth intelligent discussion. 

Clissold is excited and excites the 

‘reader about such matters as Social, 

the origins of the State, the chances 

for an ordered world, the develop- 


of a man for a maid, marriage, the 
‘Catholic Church, about almost every- 
‘thing but art which is oddly missing 


Fabianism Renunciated 
Some critics have bemoaned the 
fact that every now and then Wells 
‘seems to take up notes that could: not 
+ be fitted into “The Outline of His- 
’) tery” and throw them into the midst 
4) of his new book mindless of where 
| they landed. And to be sure the story 
“which begins with the reveries of a 
‘= man of fifty-nine looking back on a 
world that shifts so rapidly as ours, 
does run back and forth in a bit be- 
') wildering manner. But so do all 
| reveries. They are not sequential, 
even when most consequential. Recol- 
ie | lections follow no such biographical 
| order as is demanded by a compiler of 
“Who's Who.” It is getting under the 
skin of himself or his “fictitious char~ 
acter,” whichever you prefer, that was 
the trick and Wells does it magnifi- 
cently. * 

: Of course no Socialists can be ex- 
pected to take his renunciation of his 
belief of the Fabian days and his 
4 proposed substitute for Socialism too 
/) seriously. He tells us that the old 
* “Wberal Socialism” is dead; that Karl 
Pb Marx had an inferiority complex, a bad 
* liver and an offensively long beard 
— Jt.(Socialism) ceased to be 
@ creative movement and it became 
- an outlet of passionate expression for 
the inferiority complex of the disin- 
'® herited. So it remains to this day.” 
Now this is all pretty old stuff for 
4 Wells to be rehashing. Evéryone who 
| reads him knows that he doesn’t like 
Marx. He has an oddly inconsistent 
© way of calling aloud for a systematic 
and orderly way of life and then an- 
mouncing that he does not believe in 
any systems anyway. There is no 
| guch thing as capitalism per se, says 
p Mr. Wells. Salvation is to come 
* through what seems to this reviewer, 
: at any rate, the miraculous alliance of 
, Big Business and universal education. 
& Business the Savior! 
; _Now it so happens that many of 
| our own intellectuals have apparently 
| Yately come to this same belief in the 
ultimate virtues of “Big Business,” 
large ‘scale operations and the like. 
' You hear it on all sides. Changes, 
| they tell us, will come from the top 
| and not from the people below. As 
goon as they have rubbed off some of 
' their crudeness these counting-house 
Olympians will be smitten with an 
ecstasy for “Service” such as descends 
| upon a Rotarian dinner and they will 
‘then make over the world for us. I 
wonder with what sort of “Big Busi- 
nessmen” these intellectuals mingle. 
') At one time or another while working 
for old-line papers, I have interviewed 
a bulk of these new-found gods and 
) it they ever sit down and dream of a 
' world state where affairs shall be or- 
| dered and scientifically controlled I 
) have never caught them at it. They 
f have the mental attitude towards most 
Fideas, that do not concern their im- 
mediate business, of a dressed-up 
‘huckster. If they knew with what 
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By Bert MacDonald 


F this genteel and learned nation 
I were only like that ever bibulous 
gent who could take it or let it 
alone, religion would not be a prob- 
lem for us, like hog cholera or traffic 
congestion. But as the Union is con- 
stituted, its citizens remain either 
sickeningly sober or get  putridly 
drunk, the great exception being the 
brother or sister who attains that 
mellifluous state known as _ mildly 
stewed. Thus it is that a state like 
Missouri can produce a fervent Klans- 
man and a Herbert Asbury, whose first 
book, “Up from Methodism” (New 
York: Knopf, $2), has just been pub- 
lished. 

By this we do not mean that Mr. 
Asbury is the town sot of Farming- 
ton, Mo., whence he came, but the 
more bitter passages of “Up from 
Methodism” sound rather like that de- 
lightful tirade against the government 
which Mark Twain put into the mouth 
of Old Man Finn. Perhaps bitterness 
—blind, acrid bitterness—is just the 
slavey to fold up the wet blanket of 
evangelical theology, but even the 
Christ has said: “A soft answer turn- 
eth away wrath,” and we, who do not 
profess to being a god-head, believe a 
chuckle, a guffaw or a deep belly 
laugh is more efficacious in flattening 
the Stratons and Upshaws than is a 
bolt hurled from Pisgah. 

The book Mr. Asbury has fashioned 
definitely shows that many of the 
lessons of Methodism have remained 
with him desple his renunciation of the 
Wesleyan credos. He is as dogmat- 
ically emancipated from Christ as the 
sisters back home are from the devil. 
He attacks with thatelastic regard for 
truth that characterizes the least of 
Wayne B. Wheeler's utterances. He 
is as impervious to the charming con- 
ceits of Farmington as Farmington is 
to the charms of Satan in Manhattan. 

Now all this is set down by one to 
whom religion has been something to 
be taken or let alone. The antics of 
Straton, Sunday and Upshaw have 
furnished many an entertaining hour, 
and the luxury of high mass at St. 
Patrick’s always seemed to us a much 
more complete and sensuous perform- 
ance than Morris Gest’s “Miracle.” As 
one of the few New Yorkers born in 
New York we have been able to view 
the theological battle of the wilder- 
ness which has raged beyond the Pali- 
sades with great equanimity. Perhaps 
we are just another Nero fiddling as 
our beloved Rome burns, but even 
though we remember the story of that 
holocaust, we also remember the eter- 
nal city rose from the ashes even more 
beautiful and that after Cromvell 
came the Restoration. 

Mr. Asbury has done a good job, 
nevertheless. He has made even such 
a poor hater as us hate the snoopers 
who made his boyhood miserable. That 
he came through the hosannahs of 
Farmington and still remained a civil- 
ized person is just another mystery. 
And, of course, being one of those 
persons who dotes on taking the clergy 
and other pious folk in high crimes, 
his anecdotes of holy peccadilloes stir 
huge laughs in our pagan being. In 
brief, here is another good attack on 
the church, but we believe the church 
must be shattered by insinuations into 
the sub-consciousness of the ‘acolytes 
rather than by a mass assault on its 
credos. 





reverence Wells and the rest ap- 
proached them, they would get a loud, 
long laugh out of the thought that 
anyone took their blah about “ser- 
vice” seriously. They know well 
enough that changes are made when 
a determined group of persons with 
a program want a change passionately. 
And they do not happen to comprise 
that group. In fact they are working 
day and night to keep that group flat 
on its collective back. 

The same holds good the 
Magnificat which one of Wells's char- 
acters sings over the glories of modern 
Here it may be only fair 


about 


} to suspect Wells of putting his tongue 


| in his cheek now and then. 
} man 


When his 


tells us that in the long run 


| everything is advertising, “that flowers 


| are advertisements 








| 


for bees,” when 
Wells has him drop into the ad man’s 
jargon about “media” and “honesty in 
advertising,” it sounds painfully like 
Some virgin copywriter’s essay for 
“Printer’s Ink.” But while Wells may 
be kidding a bit here it is evident 
enough that in his heart he admires 
the dubious business of extracting the 
shekels by means of plain and fancy 
lying. He cannot really believe that 
a World Republic is going to be build- 
ed by the Halitosis Boys or the Pyor- 
rhea Pioneers. 

Notice, however, that all the while 
you are heatedly disagreeing with 
many of the new ideas of Mr. Wells's 
you are reading right along through 
page after closely printed page. It is 
a book out of a thousand, this “World 
of William Clissold,” because it works 
with rare dexterity across a great 
canvas. Compare it with some recent 
novel you have read dealing with the 
love affairs of some inhibitent of 
Bohemia and you have a hint of its 
real stature. It stands up four-square 
calling for all who are interested in 
other than a purely subjective, sel- 
fish world to come and read. 

















| physical functions and relations, into 





-- A Gloomy Hegel -:- 
Spengler Sorrows for the Western World 


By Benjamin Stolberg 
N THESE days of easy learning, 
when anecdotes about philosophers 
are peddied as a brilliant history 

of thought and simple emulsions of 

Historia—children cry for it—are 

hailed as tonics of knowledge, it is 

somewhat difficult to rise th the de- 
cline of Oswald Spengler.* But if one 
manages the difficulty it has its com- 
pensations. One rediscovers the fact 
that all the tabloid “outlines” are, 
after all, quite in the same class with 

the tabloid press; and that there is a 

difference between the learning of a 

profoundly cultivated mind and the 

eternal sophomore who would ke so- 
phisticated before he is civilized. 

Spengler is sophisticated, and not 
in the sense of impressing the pro- 
fessional moderns. He seems to know 
everything—deeply, astutely and in 
context. His personal civilization is so 
ripe that, in his introspections, it is 
decadently mature. Hence the “De- 
cline,” which one need not follow too 
precipitously. What followed, indeed, 
if one has the minimum of formal 
training and the flexible informal wit 
to follow Spengler, is a personal edu- 
cation, which is enough and therefore 
good in itself. 

Spengler is diculty. He is terrify- 
ingly German. In philosophical Ger- 
man delicacy, expression is not a mat- 
ter of lucidity but of ineluctable pre- 
ciseness, which renders it at once de- 
finitive but also ponderous in all its 
modifications. Spengler is in this 
grand and turgid manner of the post- 
Hegelians, be it Marx or Eucken or 
General Treitschke. Like all of them 
he is congenitality romanti¢ (in the 
technical sense). He thinks in pic- 
tures, which fuse into one grand pic- 
turesque conception of “world-his- 
tory,” a canvas which is apt to arouse 
the sceptical aversion of Anglo-Amer- 
ican realism. But he is also German 
in the infinite patience, in the monu- 
mental yet delicate erudition with 
which he inlays every notion with in- 
humerable facts, until their cumula- 
tive weight seems to render even his 
more imaginary flights irresistibly 
persuasive—in the reading. 


The Cycles of Culture 


He re-unfolds an organic society. 
“Cultures are organisms and world his- 
tory is their biography.” Society to 
him is a group of disparate, closed or- 
ganic systems. Specific cultures arise, 
grow, fatten, effloresce in anti-climax, 
ripen into climax. They bask in a 
brief golden age, when their spiritual 
effluvium is at its richest and ma- 
turest. Then they rigidify, grow cold, 
conventionalize themselves into the 
innumerable outward, lifeless expres- 
sions of “civilization,” in which the 
forces of decay set in and finally 
triumph. Civilizations are dried up, 
sclerotic cultures, whose artificial 
lives have merely the feverish flush 
and bustle of decadence. Civilizations 
are as meaninglessly conventional as 
the patterns of an originally creative 
design which, through endless sophis- 
tieation, has lost its original symbol. 
Hence civilizations are so highly in- 
telligent, so glittering, essentially be- 
reft of living traditions, fluidly rest- 
less, nervous, clever, unfruitful, cynic- 
ally objective and materialistic, 
“religionless.” The Periclean Athen- 
ians, the Jews of Leviticus, the Purir 
tan American pioneers, no matter what 
abominations one may uncover in 
their psyche, are culture peoples, citi- 
zens. The Greeks during .the rise of 
Rome, the Jews under the later dynas- 
ties, Imperial Rome, the contemporary 
metropolis dweller are merely civi- 
lized—artificial mound dwellers with 
sanitary plumbing, smart, moving with 
polished psuedo-astuleness in a laby- 
rinth of customs whose original option 
they have lost. They use the human 
relations of their age without the 
slightest insight into their folk sig- 
nificance. They use human relations 
like they use the telephone or radio, 
without the least understanding of the 
creative physics which extended their 
artificial prattle across continents. 


The “Werld View” 


Now, there is nothing new in either 
the organic conception of society or 
in the view of the decadence of civil- 
izations; though I cannot think of 
anyone who has held so strictly to the 
pluralistic organicity of society. The 
point is that either of these views is 
trite or brilliant according to its hold- 
er. Probably we are bound to think 
of social processes in homologies or 
analogies from the natural or physical 
sciences: just think of Comte, Hobbes, 
the German idealists, Spencer, or our 
contemporary sociologists who mouth 
such terms as “community organiza- 
tion” and “social engineering.” Speng- 
ler is certainly aware of the danger 
in identifying analogies. And in typ- 
ical German fashion he tries to avoid 
this danger by lifting his organic con- 
ception of cultures into an entity of 
its own, into an absartcion of metas 


a world of social ideas with a terrify- 
ing life of their own. He expects from 
these abstractions mothing more mys- 
tical than the legitimate enlightenment 
which comes from all good abstrac- 
tions, namely, an empathetic insight 
into the processes under scrutiny. The 
behaviorists and pragmatists and other 
such “realists” are always setting up 
a holler of “metaphysics,” “poetry” 
and other such terms of skeptical 
abuse at the Spengler view; which 
after all need not bother anyone. It is 
they, paradoxically enough, and not 
he, who: blindly insist that social proc- 
esses are a matter of “science” and 
“reactions.” The important thing about 


| tions. 








Spengler is not his logical or scien- 
tific convincingness, but his enormous | 
investment in cultural history, from | 
which his opinions and imagery flow | 
like a well-earned and luxurious in- | 
crement, 
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OSWALD SPENGLER 


To review Spengler’s “world view,” 
whether it be in review or in criticism, 
this side of a lengthy essay is im- 
possible. All I shall try to do is to 
convey the temper of his thought. 

To him, each culture has its own 
phantasies, gods, arts, crafts, foods, 
styles of love, play and evasions, its 
own means of understanding, not 
merely apperceptively, but even in the 
sciences, including mathematics. Each 
culture complex has a life all its own, 
whose inwardness is untransliterable 
into any other culture. A- culture is 
essentially intransitive. Whatever of 
it is adopted is really spiritually killed, 
and whatever of it is adapted is really 
spoiled. 

Three Culture Types 

The whole volume is really a de- 
tailed argument of this central posi- 
tion. He stresses three culture types: 
the Classical, the Magian (roughly, the 
Semitic), and the Western culture. The 
latter he calls the Faustian culture, 
for in the Faust Sage, especially as 
immortalized by Goethe, he discovers 
the essence of Western man—restless, 
sceptical and hapless. The Faustian 
world is the stress of the individual 
in the storm of his social order, an 
order of doctrinal tempests and their 
“sclentific’ taming, in the world to- 
morrow. For the sake of illustration 
let us follow briefly his effort to ana- 
lyze the uniqueness of the Classical 
and Western cultures, respectively. 
The interim between these two cul- 
tures, by the way, is not a transition, 
but is filled with a welter of other 
closed cultures, whose disintegrations 
are scholastic relics in our arsenal of 
life and learning. Only energetie sim- 
pletons like Wells, in Spengler’s view, 
can beholf a “scientific world view,” 
an integration and evolution of human 
societies, whose unique spiritual “se- 
crets” they are too naive to fathom. 

In other words, the classical cul- 
ture is really a closed world to us, 
whose outer forms and conscious ex- 
pressions we can gather into a 
classical education, but whose inner 
meaning and unconscious significa- 
tions we cannot catch, because of its 
total disparity from the life of our 
own times. We cannot even com- 
prehend the moving spirit of the 
classical mathematic. Thus the 
Greeks had no notion, and could have 
none, of irrational numbers, of the 
unending decimal fractions and our 
other farflung notations which are 
forever tempting us into _ infinite 
mathematical abstractions. Euclidian 
geometry, the arithmetic of Archim- 
edes have no hint of our functional 
mathematic, which expands into se- 
ries, and these in turn into Infinite 
series. Classical mathematic deals 
with the logic of surfaces, with given 
time periods, with the physics of ap- 
perceptions. Western mathematic is 
in the purest sense metaphysical, rest- 
lessly imagining the relations and 
functions of enigmatic notations. In 
short, the classical mathematic is 
characteristic of the Greek logos and 
ethos in general. It falls into spirit- 
ual line with Greek seulpture, which is 
all form; with Greek music, which 
knows no harmony; with the Greek 
gods, who care for nothing but the 
present, pleasurable, precious, pol- 
ished moment, only more precisely or 
powerfully than their Greek fellow 
citizens. Greek culture was the only 
true Mberal culture, for it sought its 
ends in the means. Even the idea 
in Plato was but the ineffable ex- 
perience. 

In Western culture, and in its con- 
temporary civilized degradation, 
mathematic is the cult of relations, 
of stress and strain and their func- 
Our geometry’ configurates 
astronomical dimensions, none com- 
plete. Each new discovery in physics 
is a new abstraction in the relation 
of the tugs and pulls of matter. Our 
arithmetic is typified by the chronic 
restlessness of the differential cal- 
culus. Twice two is four was, to the 
Greek mind, a solution. In Western 
mathematic it is @ problem, which 
leads on and on to the theory of ag- 
gregates, which to Plato would have 
seemed utterly insane and  un- 
mathematical, Our blology more and 
more posits an abstractly perfect 
body in an abstractly perfect en- 
vironment, thus making us theoretical- 
ly immoral. We die because 
bio-chemistry between organism and 
environment is faulty. And thus we 
turn the doom of death into the dis- 
cipline of medicine. 

Socialism Dismissed 

We look, then, at nature thus 
uniquely because we are culturally 
unique. Our “science” is part and par- 
cel of the same spirit which gave us 
our architecture, from the Cologne 
Cathedral to the Bush 
which gives us our view of marriage 
as an experiment, which gives us our 
medern musical composition theory, 
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Opening Celebration of 
1.L.6.W.U. Educational Year 


The opening celebration of the I. L. 
G. W. U. educational season will take 
place Friday, Nov. 19, at 8 p. m., in the 
auditorium of Washington Irving High 
School, 16th street and Irving place. 
A concert has been arranged which 
will be given by the famous Salesk! 
Trio, members of the New York Sym- 
phony Orchestra, and Mme. Jeanne 
Sorocca, European opera singer. 

Saturday, Nov. 20, at 1:30 p. m., 
Emory Holloway will discuss “A Social] 
Study of American Literature” in room 
530 of Washington Irving High School. 
Sunday, Nov. 21, at 11 a. m. A. J. 
Muste will discuss “Current Events in 
the Labor and Social World.” 


Books for the 
Vanguard — 


all our arts, customs, every bit of our 
way of life, every nuance of our day 
dreams. We ean no more live outside 
our culture complex than we can 
breathe outside. our skins, 

Spengler’s picture ig complete, and 
one can easily think of loopholes. His 
brilliance enters when he tries to meet 
every objection, to seal every exit. 
Some of his images are extraordinarily 
fruitful. Thus “contemporaneous- 
ness” to him does not mean Co- 
evalism in time, but the spiritual 
correspondences in the different cul- 
ture-cycles, or pre-culture periods. 
The Australian bushman js not our 
contemporary but the contemporary 
of the prehistoric Eurasian aborigines, 
Descartes was the contemporary of 
Pythagoras; Locke, Voltaire and Rous- 
seau were the contemporaries of 
Socrates and Democritus; Kant and 
Goethe were the contemporaries of 
Plato and of Aristotle. The Acropolis 
was the Greek form of Roccoco. And 
in our materialistic  capitalist-so- 
cialist ethics he sees the same “de- 
cline” as in Indian Buddhism, in the 
Hellenistic-Roman Stoicism after 200, 
in the practical fatalism of Islam after 
1000. 

We, to Spengler, are living in the 
“winter” of the Western culture, in its 
decadence, in its civilization. Our 
“logicians” are <Academicians, our 
“psychologists” are Peripatetics, our 
“scientific socialists’ are Stoics. Our 
gigantic skyscrapers are as decadent 
as the gigantic buildings of Luxor in 
the XIX Dynasty of Ancient Egypt; as 
the gigantic fora, thermae, colonnades 
and triumphal arches of declining Im- 
perial Rome; as the gigantic buildings 
of the Mongol period in India. Our 
music, architecture, painting are trans- 
formed into mere “craft arts” corre- 
sponding to the display of the “craft 
arts,” which these same periods in the 
decline of other cultures showed. The 
system of Great Powers of the XIXth 
Century with its annihilation wars is 
gradually declining into Czsarisms, 
into ever more primitive political 
forms, into a world of spoil, until sayv- 
age social conditions will gradually 
thrust themselves into our civilized 
mode of living—all of which phenom- 
ena Spengler traces with infinjte de- 
tail in the corresponding “contempo- 
rary” epochs of past civilizations. 
“Each culture has its own mode of 
spiritual exinction.” The Faust of the 
first volume germinally contained and 
poisoned the Faust of the second vol- 
ume. The Faustian culture of a rest- 
less, tragic and noble curiosity of life 
is gradually rigidifying into the civ- 
ilization of our clever, irreligious, un- 
creative capitalist-socialist rational- 
isin. 

“An Artist in Social History” 

To Spengler capitalism and socialism 
philosophically are essentially the 
same. Socialism will win out because 
it is capitalism made “democratic,” 
just, distributive, money mad, scien- 
tific, efficient, rigid and barbaric. The 
religion of Ethical Socialism is “dia- 
tribe,” and its homileties is “journal- 
ism.” There is na essential difference 
between Stalin and Musselini. Stalin | 
is another Marius, and Mussolini is 
another Tiberius, Incidentlly, one must 
not mistake Spengler for a profes- 
sional inti-Secialist. He certainly is 
not bitter. He does net care. The 
capitalist-socialist economy is to him 
of a piece, liks the Jud#o-Christian 
tradition. To him both competitive 
capitalism and ethical socialism smell 
te heaven with the same stench. 

His theory is macroscopic. His out- 
look is microscopic. The whole thing 
is appalling. He destroys, quickens, 
arouses new insights, revaluates old 
understandings. Whether in accept- 
ance or rejection or a mixture of both 
one is forced to think with him vividly, 
somewhat phentastically, In the end 
one straightens out one’s world as one 
does after one is through with the 
Brothers Karamazoff or the Heart of 
Darkness. For essentially Spengler is 
a great artist in social theory. 


FAREWELL. PARTY TO BE 
GIVEN COMRADE SENDER 
BY N. Y. GERMAN BRANCH 


The German branch of the Socialist 
Party will give a farewell party to eal ; : 
Tony Sender, the Socialist member of world arene . 
the German Reichstag, who has been | yeass durgie 
lecturing in this country, on Saturday, 
November 20, at 8.30 p. m., in Room 8, 
of the Labor Temple, 243 East 84th | 
street. 

An interesting musical program has 
been arranged, refreshments will be 
served. All Comrades are invited to 
be the guests of the German Branch 
on this occasion. 


Mutual Aid League 
Plans Theatre Party 


The League for Mutual Aid will give | 
a theatre party on Thanksgiving | 
night, November 25, at the Province- | 
town Playhouse. The play will be 
Gozzi's “Princess Turandot.” Tickets 
are on sale at the League office, 70 
Fifth avenue, or at the theatre, 133 
McDougal! street, 











HE purpose of the newly-organ- 
4 ee Vanguard Press—to publish 

‘and sell ut the low price of 50 
cents clagsics of the labor movement 
and new works of social significance— 
will be well fulfilled if all of the pub- 
lications are at a level with the first 
volumes The New Leader has received. 
These books are attractively bound and 
printed in large type on excellent pa- 
per. In a word, they offer the best 
possible book investment a working- 
man can make. The following notes 
are on Vanguard publications: 
WAR-PATRIOTISM-PEACE, 
Tolstoi, 

this book of essays Tolstoi 
lines up a crushing argument in 
condemnation of war. A peasant 
woman’s hen laid an egg in her neigh- 
bor’s yard, und from the dispute aris- 
ing out of this, men were jailed and 
publicly flogged, and half of the vil- 
lage burned down. Such is the theme 
of the first essay, “Neglect the Fire 
and You Cannot Put It Out,” and such, 
says Tolstoil, is the nature of war, 
which may arise from an apparent tri- 
fle, spreading and gathering volume un- 
til it reaches the proportions of a gi- 
gantic mass-murder. 

Other essays in this volume are: 
“Christianity and Patriotism,” “Two 
Wars,” “Letter to a Corporal,” “The 
Soldiers’ Memento,” “The Officers’ Me- 
mento,” “Patriotism and Peace,” “Pa- 
triotism and Government,” “Shame,” 
“Carthage Delenda Est,” and a letter 
written in 1896 to Ernest Howard 
Crosby, American author, lecturer and 
worker for civic reform, who tried to 
live according to the ideals of Tolstoi. 
PROGRESS AND POVERTY, by Henry 

George. 

The tradition of the family of George 
that no abridgement of his writings 
should be permitted was wisely aban- 
doned a short time ago, and a some- 
what condensed form of “Progress and 
Poverty” was prepared. It is this 
abridgement which has now been re- 
issued by the Vanguard Press. There 
can be no doubt that this will lead to 
}a wider reading of his works and a 
greater interest in Single Tax. 

“Why is it,” George asked himself, 
“that under conditions of great mate- 
rial progress, where population is dens- 
est, wealth greatest and the machinery 
ef production and exchanges most 
highly developed, there is found also 
the deepest poverty and the sharpest 
struggle for existence?” The answer 
he found in the fact that land, the 
source of all wealth and the field of all 
labor, is monopolized. To extirpate 
poverty, te give the laborer his full 
earnings, common ownership of land 
must, he decided, he substituted for in- 
dividual ownership. This is the essen- 
tial thesis of his book. 

Included in this volume also 
chapters on “The Central Truth” and 
on “The Problem of Individual Life.” 
THE JUNGLE, by Upton Sinclair, 

This book is said to have accom- 
plished more tangible results in a brief 
period than any other book has pro- 
duced in the same amount of time. It 
led to an investigation of unsanitary 
conditions jin the Chicago slaughter- 
houses by order of President Roose- 
velt and to the revision of the Federal 
meat inspection laws by Congress. 
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secution and disillusionment somethings 
comes into Workingman Jurgis’ 
which changes his entire attitude, 
escape for a few hours from the ter- 
rible cold of the Chicago streets, Jurgis 
attends a public meeting. Here he lis- 


first time sees the 
angle. For four 
wandering 


the 
new 
has been 








ism, and for 


down and lifts him out of it to the 
mountain top, where he can survey it 
in this revision of 


to the 


Sinclair, 
has held 


all. 
Jungle,” 


first published. 
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After several years of hardship, per- | 
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tens to an inspiring address on Social- | 
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the wilderness, and now a hand reaches | 
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3 The Folly of 
Power 





By Louis S. Stanley 

ATEGORICALLY speaking, Lion 
C Feuchtwanger’s “Power” (N. Y., 
The Viking Press, $2.50), no 
doubt, belongs to the class of histori- 
It is, however, more 
en- 


cal romances. 
than those fascinating stories 
glamored by an age that is gone that 


have made Dumas and, in our own 


day, Sabatini exciting adventures in 
reading. It is not the mere surprises 
and suspenses of the narration that 
have made this volume, called “Jud 
Suss” in the original, a sensation in 
Europe. Nor would Willa or Edwin 
Muir have undertaken to translate it 
from the German had they merely 
been enthralled by the unravelling of a 
gripping tale. “Power” is much more 
than that. It is the crafty interweav- 
ing of history, psychology and ro- 
mance, 

Lion Feuchtwanger raises the cur- 
tain before the duchy of Wurtemberg 
in the early eighteenth century. The 
nobility, the bourgeoise and the peas- 
ants are found alive, as wriggling 
pieces of humanity They appear with 
an almost painful reality. The author 
achieves directly what others have 
sought to accomplish through sym- 
bolism, the portraiture of a whole 
society, an entire country, in short. 
The landscape is not put in for the 
sake of a cataloguing completeness. It 
exists and evolves as @ part of the 
bones and flesh and souls of people. 
There is an earthen effect. The social 
structure is reared before us not as a 
sociologist would do, piece by piece. 
It is there whole. We feel the presence 
of social groupings. It is mass, even 
better, class manifestation. 

Had not Feuchtwanger seized upon 
the significance of the economic, his 
picture would have been an empty 
fantasy, a train of superficialities, a 
flirting with the reader’s interests in 
breezy moments. The author, however, 
knew his theme much better than that. 
His very attempt to relate the life of 
Suss, the great Jewish financier of the 
period, led him into a contact with 
the vital elements of living. So we 
have a succession of court intrigues, 
religious debacles and rapes, yet we 
are made to realize that adequate 
funds postulate and motivate the 
whole. Therein is the secret of Suss’ 
climb to the pinnacle of power. His 
financial genius makes the duke and 
everyone else succumb to him as an 
unavoidable malediction. 

Then comes the fall. Suss, the cynic, 
the rake, has a daughter through an 
early romance, whom he treasures as 
an oasis and refuge of purity and 
innocence. He has her hidden in a 
house in the midst of deep woods. But 
the duke finds her and, while pursuing 
her to satisfy his passion, causes her 
accidental death. Thereupon, Suss is 
broken. His power he finds empty. 
He drags the duke down to ruin. He 
eontrives to have himself sentenced 
and publicly hanged. His se]f-abnega- 
tion knows no limits. He ean suve 
himself by turning Gentile or even 
more easily by proving that his father 
Was a famous Christian general, but 
his pride and obstinacy and at the 
same time his humility and surrender 
prevent him from doing this. So Suss 
dies, and European Jewry mourns his 
death. This self sacrifice of the Jews, 
really a protective clanishness, is apt 
to confound the anti-Semitic reader 
and inspire the young Jew, 

Lion Feuchtwanger in “Power” 
proves himself a literary organist. The. 
fullness and harmonization of his 
tones astound us. There are major 
movements and minor ones. Little 
themes are dropped and picked up 
again. The story rumbles, roars, clat- 
ters, is cool as a flute, grows calm, is 
silent, then bursts into thunder. We 
are looking forward te other organ 
compositions of the author. 
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Available for 
Lecture Dates 


Socialist, Labor and Pro- 
gressive organizations can 
secure my services for sin- 
ale or course of lectures on 
the following subjects: 
. The Spiritual and Ethical Ele- 
ments in Socialism, 
. The Changing Social Order. 
. Wasting of Wealth. 
Unemployment—lIts Cause and 
Cure. 
The Next War. 
The Trend Toward Equitable 
Distribution. 

For further information re- 
garding dates, terms, etc., 
write to 
ESTHER FRIEDMAN 
1930 Harrison Ave., Bronx, N. Y. City 
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Thoughts on the 
Death of Debs 
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bully-ragged him the most are saying nice 

things about him, which means that human 
nature is the same perverted thing it was when, 
bruised and bleeding, Christ dragged His cross up to 
Mount Calvary. 


Ge Debs is dead and now even those who 


° 7 * 

Ever so often, but not alarmingly often, some fine 
spirit rises from the human muck heap, who in the 
jargon of the masses is almost too good to live, 
wherefore, we do the next best thing by making life 
so miserable for him that he will be glad to die. 

In the good old times when men were still worse 
brutes than they are now, which is saying a meuth- 
ful, they didn’t even wait until nature teok back one 
of her choicest sons. Sa we stoned prephets, burned 

s.seers, hung savants and crucified saviors. 

7 s * 

4 The crime of the near-gods and god-like has al- 
ways been that they differed so greatly from the 
increments of the hooligan stew inte which fate had 

east them, that there was nothing left but te cast 

them out. Hence the term outcast. 

Name one great soul, one shining light on the road 
of destiny, one pathfinder in the jungle of thoughts 
who was not persecuted and despised by his own 
time and I will present you with q collection of dry 
water, cold heat and square halls. 

The all embracing motto of mankind has ever 
heen: “Please go way and let me sleep.” Anyone 
who disturbs our slumber is as weleome as a skunk 
in the meeting heuse. So we.have little but “scats” 
and rocks for the fellow who “rileth up the people.” 

* . * 


At the time when Gene Debs entered the stage of 


history the denizens of the Land of the Free had’ 


about reached the end of their long, sweet honey- 
me¢on snooze. Chattel slavery had been abojished. 
King Capital had mounted the throne vacated by 
poor King Cotten. The West was rapidly settling up. 
Virgin land, mountains of minerals touched by the 
magic hand of labor, poured out golden streams. A 
high protective tariff and huge government grants 
made industr¥ and transportation grow in leaps and 
pounds. Never in the history of any country was 
there such a growth in population, wealth and power. 
And thus the dream ef beundless epportunity, bound- 
less acres, and boundless prosperity for each and 
everyene for all eternity. 
* ra * 

Then the alarm clock went off. The eight-hour 
movement of the Knights of Labor rent the nation, 
The A. R. U. strike gave it another jar. King Capital, 
made grouchy by the rude awakening, hung the 
Chicago “anarchists,” who, in reality, were but the 
spokesmen of an infanitle labor movement. Grover 
Cleveland sent federal troops to Ilineis aver the pro- 
test of Governor Altgeld, who seon was branded an 
anarehist himself, although he was only one of the 
last great state-right Democrats. 

Then came gavernment by injunction, followed by 


the jailing of laboring men who foolishly believed 
that the strike was a legitimate means in the pursuit 
of life, liberty and happiness, 

* . = 

Meanwhile, the new born farm owners on their 
Western homesteads had also struek a few snags. 
The railreads built by land grants and government 
subsidies, but strictly privately owned, proceeded to 
shake down the hornyhanded husbandmen through 
excessive freight rates. The Eastern banking brothers 
mulked them through excessive igterest rates while 
budding monopolies charged them all that the traffic 
weuld bear and paid them as little ag they could. 
Thus, the Populist movement arose and seon com- 
bined with the rebellious wage earners of the cities. 

In al] these movements, Gene Debs played an im- 
portant part. As leader of the A. R. U, strike, he be- 
came the prisoner of Woodstock, the first victim of 
government by injunction. From the Populist move- 
ment he graduated into the Socialist movement of 
which he remained the foremost spokesman until his 
death. 

And wherever ho was he “rileth up the people” 
until THE people, whese names illuminate the pages 
of Bradstreet and Dun, sent him to prison fer the 
econd time. 

« a . 

The crime he had committed was that of opposing 
America’s entrance into the world war in the same 
manner that Abraham Lincoln had opposed eur war 


with Mexico—that is, by speaking against it. But 
times had changed. When ‘Congressman Lincoln 
raised his voice against the Mexican adventure, 


public officials were still regarded as the servants of 
the sovereign people. The constitution, ineluding the 
first amendment, was still the fundamental law ef 
the republic. The dogma ef the infallibility of Con- 
zress and the immaculate conception of presidential 
netion were yet to be proclaimed. All ef which may 

r may not explain why War Objector Lincoln landed 
in the White House while War Objeetor Debs landed 
in the Atlanta Penitentiary, which, judging mankind 
by past performances, may yet become a holy shrine. 

Soe, true to ferm, the bird of liberty had beeome a 
jail bird again. The one outstanding American with 
enough guts in his body to stand for the precious 
right of a people to criticise the acts of their servants 
was safely behind prisen bars and—so was your old 
man—American Democracy. 

. . . 

I neyer could bring myself to feel sorry for Gene 
Debs in prison. I know he was freer and happier 
there than on the outside, because when all is said 
Gene was a saint and saints are never happier than 
when in company of sinners. Remember Christ and 
the harlot, Christ hanging between two thieves? 
And all three were there. The harlot in the garb 
of Justice, the two thieves—Palmer and Daugherty. 

Besides, what's the use of putting a seul behind 
iron bars? You could lock a soul in a soap box and 
the next thing you knew she would commyne with 
Arehangels in heaven and two minutes later eouverse 
with devils in hell, while soulless men, the kind that 
sent Gene to Atlanta prison, are but walking prisens 
trying to eseape from themselves. 

. . . 

It finally dawned upen the prisoners in Washington 
thet Debs was teo free in the Atlanta penitentiary and 
#0 they turned him out. He received his “pardon” 
frem the Ohio Gang, working through the divine in- 
strumentality of Harry Daugherty. Ah, friends, there 
are more jokes ‘twixt heaven and hell than most 
people imagine and the most brilliant of all ef them 
undoubtedly was when Harry Daugherty 
Gene Debs for keeping faith with all that’s good and 
true and brave—with all that raises man above the 
predatory brute. 





forgave 


7 . > 

Well, good-bye, dear Gene, seer, poet and lover of 
man, a Sehubert love song drowned by jazz; Good 
Friday music at a lynching bee, freedom’s torch in 
the Catacomb; pearls in the barnyard muck. I eannot 
weep at your passing. All I can say is that wherever 
you g be it up or down, there let me go also. For, 
knowing you as I knew you, I know that in your 
co beyond the Styx I'll find the best. 


’ Adam Coaldigger. 








Socialists Unite: Syndicalists Discuss 
Relationship 
T the Congress of Amiens in 
A September, 1906, the question 
of the affiliation of the trade 
union movement with the Socialist 
party again came up for discussion. 
The question had by that year taken 
on a different aspect than in previous 
congresses. The International Social- 
ist Congress in Amsterdam in 1904 had 
urged the French socialists to come 
together if possible into a unified 
movement. As a result of this action 
in April, 1905, a Congress of Unifica- 
tien was held, and the Parti Socaliste 
de France and the Parti Socialiste 
Francais formed the Parti Soacialiste 
Unifie. At its first congress in Oc- 
tober, 1905, the unified party claimed 
a dues paying membership of 35,000 
members in 2,000 groups, In the elec 
tions of 1906, some 54 socialists be- 
longing to the party, were elected to 
Parliament. With this union of so- 
cialist forces, one of the reasons for 
the action of the confederation for 
originaHy holding aleof from political 
organizations of workers thus disap- 
peared. M. Renard, secretary of the 
Federation of Textile Workers, urged, 
at the instigation of his union, that 
permanent relations he established be- 
tween the two groups. Side by side 
with the economic struggle, the po- 
litieal struggle, Renard asserted, 
should be earried on, for the purpose 
ef securing labor legislation for the 
workers. The Socialist party had al- 
ways proposed and voted for laws hav- 
ing for their object the amelioration 
of the working elass as well as their 
emancipation, and was the logical 
party to support. 

If a revolution were to occur to- 
day, he added, the syndicats, with 
their present organization, would not 
be able to carry on industry without 
the use of the governmental machinery, 
and from this point of view also the 


By HARRY 


nomic wing. M. Renard declared that 
he had no intention of introducing 
politics into the union. Politics had 
already been introduced. Whenever 
an anti-militarist resolution was urged 
before the syndicats, when electoral 
abstention was preached, there was 
politics, 

Both reformist and revolutionary 
elements, however, fought the resolu- 
tion, The Textile Federation was de- 
feated by a vote of 724 to 371, and the 
Cc. G. T. declared itself “independent 
of all political schools.” In the decla- 
ration of principles adopted at the 
Congress, it declared for a day to day 
struggle for better conditions and 
maintained that the syndicalists were 
also preparing the way for the eman- 
cipation of the workers te be realized 
only by the expropriation of the werk- 
ing class. The Congress again ¢cem-- 
mended the general strike as a means 
to that end and declared that it re- 
garded the syndicat as the future 
basis of social organization. Every 
syndicalist was free to participate out- 
side of his organization in any po- 
litical movement he deemed best but 
he was not to intreduce his ideas into 
the union, 


The 1910 Strike and Aristide Briand 


Strikes and rumors of general strikes 
and frequent arrests characterized the 
years of 1907 to 1909. On October 10, 
1910, a railway strike started on the 
system Paris-Nord. The following day, 
the strike committee ordered a gen- 
eral railway strike, and on the twelfth 
the western division went out. Briand, 
fermer ardent advocate of the general 
strike, then in the ministry, arrested 
the members of the committee and 
placed the railway men under the 
colors, thus establishing a condition 
of martial law. Although a second 
strike committee toek the place of 
the first, the back of the strike was 
broken. The new committee failed to 
function energetically and there was 





Socialist party was useful to the ecor 
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the eastern and southern railway di- 
visions. By the end of the week, the 
strike was practically abandoned, and 
on October 18, the committee ordered 
that work be resumed. 

The revolutionary members of the 
Confederation attributed the defeat te 
the hesitating tactics of the reformist 
leaders, while the latter maintained 
that the action of the left wing in 
ordering the strike on the northern 
railways had led to too hasty action. 
The defeat was a definite blow to 
the prestige of the Confederation, al- 
though it had not been directed by this 
body, 

During the suceeeding years before 
the war, the Confederation conducted 
a campaign against the inadequate old 
age pension act, against the wave ef 
militarism and nationalism that swept 
the country following the Agadir in- 
cident in the summer of 1910 and for 
shorter hours. The growth of the 
national unions during the decade far 
outdistanced that of the bourses, and, 
at the end of the period, the national 
unions were consequently far more 
powerful in the Confederation than 
were the bourses. 

During these years the syndical- 
ists’ philosophy also gained adher- 
ents among the workers in some of 
the other countries, notably in Italy 
and Spain in Europe. In the United 
States the Industrial Workers of the 
World breathed much of the syndical- 
ist spirit. 

The war, however, put a temparary 
quietus on the syndicalist movement. 
Herve, the militant anti-patriot, and 
other leaders of French syndicalism 
became a part of the war machine, and, 
following the war, there developed a 
sharp cleayage between the commun- 
ists who gave their adherence to Mas- 
cow and the pure and simple syndical- 
ists who refused to have a political 
party, no matter how revolutionary, 
dictate their policies. Many of the 


as conservatives, Undoubtedly the 
communist movement deprived the 
syndicalists ef scme of their most ac- 
tive spirits and captured many of the 
younger men who would otherwise 
have joincd their ranks. 

Reasons for Syndicalism in France 

Many reasens have been given for 
the remarkable grawth ef syndicalism 
among the workers in France during 
the last years of the nineteenth cen- 
tury and ths epening years of the 
twentieth century. 

The yeuth of the trade union move- 
ment in France (it had only been ren- 
dered a legal movemeni in 1884); the 
small scale en which industry is con- 
dueted in France as compared with 
other industrialized countries; the 
French tradition of insurrection and of 
ehange by quick, sudden revolt, cen- 
tering in t.ie capital city; the historic 
demand—found in much of French lit- 
erature for generations—of an ece- 
nomie freelo.n based on the very con- 
siderable influence of the anarchist 
philosophy and their concept of a so- 
ciety of free grouns or cummunes; ab- 
sence of tyranny in the werkshep; the 
conspicuous betrayals of the workers 
by brilliant leaders who began their 
careers in parliament as socialists 
(among them Briand, Millerand and 
Viviani), and ended as opponenis of 
labor; the.dominating place occupied 
hy “intellectuals” in the political work- 
ing class movements and the prole- 
tarian against the deminatien; the 
poverty of the trade unions and their 
inability to finance long drawn-out 
strikes, the psychology of the French 
workers, the fact that, on the one hand, 
they “iuck method, persistence and 
foresight,” while, on the other, they 
are sensitive, impulsive and comba- 
tive,” and the love of the French to 
find a fundamental philasophic justifi- 
cation for their actlons which the ne- 
cessities of the moment dictate—have 
all undoubtedly played their part both 
in the adoption of syndicelist tactics 





old syndicalists, formerly regarded as 





little response from the workers on 


the revolutionists, were now attacked 


and philosophy by such a large prapor- 
tion of French trade unionists. 
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impression on Dan. It increased 

his perplexity, and deepened 
his despondeney. He began to see that 
he was afraid ef men, or to go deeper, 
ef the erowd. He recalied the attack 
upon Geodnite on the Senate floor, 
and further back, the near riot at his 
own meeting during the last cam- 
paign, and he was afraid. When men 
undertook to work in such uncertain 
stuff as elemental human nature, 
they were playing with high explo- 
sives. They were usually destroyed, 
Now Gaylard. The old landmark, he 
who had ridden a score of political 
storms was swept out—to become just 
a tiresome old reconteur, going the 
rounds from office to office telling how 
he once had done it. . « .« 

As he considered these things, he 
remembered his brother Hugh. Hugh 
hated him. Why? They were blood 
brothers, yet they did not speak. They 
had played together, yet they were 
separated by high walls of antipathy. 
. - - He felt sad. Life seemed a vast 
welter of meaningless experienee. . 
There was his own vote on the 

He could not ferget it. 

* ° * 


(J sores story made a deep 


power bill. 
Dan got a note from Rakov dated 
at Singamore. 

Dear Minture (it ran): This 
great country, and I’m glad I came. 
The kid is well. Lots of ecelor and 
romance. India is seething under- 
neath; the king of the world legend 
is awake, and these Ganhdified heathen 
may decide to conquer the western 
world by something more than non- 
violent non-cooperation. . . No 
matter to me. I like their women, just 
like children, and I am tired of 
sophisticated wenches. . . . india 
has something you damn Occidentals 
(excuse me, save one Senator Daniel 
Minturn) never feel, a consciousness of 
the whole human family. It’s quite 
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(Continued From Last Week) fof, the svientific spirit. 


Heigho. The 
women are gracious—none of your 
damn airs. I live within the shadow 
of a temple which is said to be filled 
with beautiful women, but into which 
neo man penetrates. See the possibili- 
ties for adventure. Au revoir. Rakov. 
. s * 

One night in late autumn when the 
crisp air and golden moonlight had 
enticed him outside for a brisk walk, 
Minturn happened upon a crowd pass- 
ing in and out of an auditorium. He 
went in. He found that there was 
something pleasant in submerging 
himself in that nondescript mass of 
humanity. It enveloped him. It laved 
him round with little waves of force. 
He soon discevered that the crawd as 
working-class, laborers and farmers, 
in overalls, and toil-stained clothes, 
locking grim and uncomfortable ag 
they waited for speakers. 

Dan was on the point of going, when 
men appeared upon the platform. He 
stayed to hear announcements. 
Girard and MeMurray were to speak. 

Girard, the Great Organizer, came 
forward confidently, his hawk-like! 
face grave and commanding. He was 
not in a hurry te begin, and stood 
looking into upturned faces, until 
stillness filled the reom. Abruptly he} 
shot out: “If there is a man among 
you who doesn’t know himself to be 
a fool, he will before he leaves this 
hall tonight.” There was 
and hand-clapping. He told how he 
had begun going up and down the 
Northwest talking to farmers about 
organization, how everywhere he was 





crowd”; 
into violence; 


how the opposition flowered 
how he himself had 
been a farmer, and was stubborn to 
give up rights; how the farmer “was 
broken on an ill-made economic sys- 
tem, and a goyernment callous to the 
needs of the unorganized classes.” 

All that he said was underlaid with 





different from the economic interna- 
tionalism we hear preached so much in 
Ameriea. And the western world has | 
something these folks never thought | 


a deep and corrosive ireny. Girard 
had a mordaunt wit that played over/|t 
the complexities of polities and 


economics with singular simplicity. | f 
own 
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ENTERTAINMENT AND DANCE 


GIVEN FOR THE BENEFIT OF THE CHILDREN OF 


THE EXILED HUNGARIAN SOCIALISTS 


Thanksgiving Day Eve., Nov. 24th 
-—— AT THE -— 


FINNISH SOCIALIST 
127th Street and Fifth 


HIGHEST CLASS HUNGARIAN AND ENGLISH PERFORMERS 
HUNGARIAN UNION ORCHESTRA | 


AN ENJOYABLE EVENING ASSURED TO BOTH OLD AND YOUNG 
HELP THE POOREST AND MOST PERSECUTED CHILDREN IN THE WORLD 


ADMISSION; 


Arranged by 
THE HUNGARIAN BRANCH OF THE SOCIALIST PARTY 


fectionate, and even radiant about him. 


of him, 
escape Girard’s percussive irony. 


collective way of doing business. 
him, government was a great enter- 
prise in co-operation, a fulfillment of 
the prophet’s dream of good fellow- 
ship, or 
borliness. 
laughter | he 
by 
bosses” and by 
invaded it for selfish ends. 


met with opposition from the “money | a 
little 
backed fathers, and above all else of 
youth, 


and quietly 
go on.” 


some 
distance from him to Dan, made Min-| «¢ 


to his mother, and thinking of her, he 


bor Novel of the 
Northwest 
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HEDGES 
He never stooped to flattery, but he 
cut and stung his hearers with ter- 
menting words. He was like nothing 
so much as a male fury la%hing the 
pride and conscience of hig audience 
with irenic blows, 

As he continued, Dan’s mind ran 
back to those gray days spent on the 
steamer Northland, when he and 
Agatha were launched on their wed- 
ding journey, and to that gray figure 
reading Nietgsche at the prow. 

“Let us have not contentedness, but 
more power; not peace at any priee, 
but warfare; not virtue but efficiency. 
The weak must perish. That is the 
first principle of our charity, and we 
must help them te do so,” 

Girard was thundering. “Don't be 
slaves. Sniggling, grumbling slaves. 
Be men, Help yourselves. Organize.” 

The proletarian aristocrat! 

MeMurray was like a gentle shower 
of rain after thunderbolts. There was 
something youthful, enlightened, af- 


You could no more eseape the charm 
Dan found, than you could 
To was but a 
To 


MeMurray, politics 





Politics was sordid, new. | 
asserted, because it was debased 
“unscrupulous and grafting 


“sly interests” 


All that he uttered 
common humanity. 
children, old 


was soaked in 
He spoke of 


mothers, broad-j| § 


youth seeking to fulfill itself, 
‘egoistically perhaps but mysteriously 
too that the race might 


As he spoke some note in his voice, 
imponderable tie bridging the 


urn, his late opponent, pass in thought 


orgot his jealousy of McMurray, his 


blind and aggravating pain andjr 





bewilderment, and his ambition. When | t 


| Opera House, 34th street near Eighth 


avenue, 


and to others to form new friendships. 
the pioneer’s habit of neigh-| day evening, February 


apply to the Edueational Departmeut 


who | ef 
street. 


quested not to arrange affairs for the 
same night. 


tends an invitation to all to attend an 


school Sunday, November 21, at 8 p. 
m., in the studio of the scheel, 7 Hast 
léth street. 


McMurray had finished, he found him- 
self applauding vehementiy with the 
rest. . 

(To Be Continued Next Week) 





Summer Vacationists of 
[. L. G. W. U. Unity House 
Will Have Reunion Dance 


_—-——-@—-—— 
An arrangements has 
been chosen by last summer’s Unity 


House vacationists of the Interna- 


committee 


tional Ladies Garment Workers Union 
to plan for a reunion ef all Unity’s 
past and future guests and of friends 
of the “Unity” ideal. 
has already arranged for a dance to 


The committee 


be given on Lincoln’s Birthday, Sat- 
February 12, 1927, in 
the Grand Ballroom of the Manhattan 


urday evening, 


This dance will offer old friends an 
opportunity to renew old friendships, 


Reserve Lincoln's Birthday—Satur- 


12, 1927-—-for 


the dance. For further information 


the I. L. G. W. U., 3 West 16th 


Friendly Organizations are rer 





Rand Fellowship Party 


The Rand School Fellowship ex- 


entertainment to he given at the 


David P. Berenberg will | 
read poetry and James Philips, bari- 
one, will sing. 
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HALL 
Avenue 


$1.00 




















THE RAND SCHOOL FELLOWSHIP 


Invites You to a 


Concert and Dance 


Thanksgiving Day Eve. 
Wednesday, November 24 
at 8 o’Clock 


RAND SCHOOL 


7 East 15t 
ADMISSION SEVEN 


Proceeds Rand School Scholarships 
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Murders, Cats 
And Queens 





write in this column. And then I saw that some- 
where in the neighborhood of 118 witnesses were 
about to testify in the Hall-Mills case, ineiuding a 
Pig Woman, who was to be brought in on a stretcher. 

So long as the public is exercised over the testi- 
mony of 118 witnesses concerning the myrder of a 
high church Episcopalian and his inamoratum, why 
should we worry about such trivial matters as the 
publie ownership of natural resources, collective own- 
ership of tools, and industria! democracy? 

Dr, Hall has pushed Dr. Browning clear out of 
the picture, despite the fact that the Daily Graphic 
still publishes pictures of “Papa” doing his bear stuff. 

Intelligent peeple have asked me to meet with them 
to deyise some way in which we can put our propa- 
ganda across. I have come te the conclusion after 
yeading the tabloids that the only way to reach the 
majority of people in this country is to do it by 
pictures. 

We might get out, for example, a picture sheet in 
which we would show the economic necessity for the 
arising of the proletariat. The proletariat could he 
pictured, as they are always pictured, as a man with 
a square white hat on shaking his fist at a high- 
hatted capitalist. But instead of this usual picture, 
the proletariat might be busting a capitalist in the 
nese. Or in other words, knacking him for a loop. 
Gazing upen this festive scene, the proletarian read- 
erg of said Graphic might be encouraged to go out 
and do the same. / 

There could be no propaganda better than encour- 
aging the underdog to rise up and smite his master. 
At the present time, led by the intellectuals, the un- 
derlying population seems to have acquired a cer- 
tain respect far the few who are on top, which acts 
as a break upon any sort of progress. This undue 

‘respect for those who have made their pile streams 
to all elasses of society. Will Durant, for example, 
tells his audience that after all there is a brilliance 
connected with money making. H. G. Wells in his 
new book says that the salvation of the human race 
resides in the big business men. I have from time 
to time heard from many Socialists that the big thing 
in life is to make your money and then turn to public 
affairs. 

If you could make your money honestly and then 
devote yourself to public matters this philosophy 
would be fine. But unfortunately in the process of - 
piling up your jack you lose everything that is worth 
while spiritually and mentally. By the very act of 
accumulating what is known as a fortune in these 
days you go through so much dirt that inevitably 
some of it clings to your garments. This is no alibi 
for failures. It is possible to make money and still 
keep your spiritual self intact. But not the way the 
“tired radicals” tell you. They compromise them- 
selves out of all use for anything that stands for 
progress. They are dangerous to anything that is 
forward looking and are to be avoided at all cost. 
Men like John Spargo, William English Walling, 
Frank Bohm and their like have done more harm te 
the Socialist party than any amount of disruptionists. 


[= an awful time thinking about what I should 





So the trip of the Queen of Roumania has turned 
out to be a flop, Her eld man has told her to come 
home by Christmas It seems that he can't hang up 
the royal stockings unless Marie is around. She 
gave gway the whole game when she broke down 
over the radio and announced that unless she got the 
forthcoming jack her trip was a failure. Night after 
night we have gone to bed weeping over the sad plight 
of the Queen of Roumania. Our black cat Isabelle is 
similarly afflicted with grief concerning this pitiable 
condition. She refuses all food including HUver, to 
which she is ordinarily partial, and remains remote 
from all our advances, 

When interviewed by your reporter for the New 
Leader Isabelle said as follows: 

“Iam disgusted with the way In which America 
has treated our royal visitor. All us cata are ac- 
customed to royalty from ancient times. ‘A cat 
can look at a king’ is the slogan with us. My 
friends who frequent Broadway tell me that the 
reception accerded to Queen Marie was less cor- 
dial than that given to a common Channel] swim- 
mer. While I myself have little use for regal titles 
and that sort of thing, I do think that the pres- 
ence amongst us of a genuine queen should be 
given more notice than that which was accerded 
Queen Marie.” 

On the other hand, Funny Face, Isabella's daughter, 
who is essentially a democrat, hag little use for the 
Queen of Roumania. When interviewed by your re- 
porter she gaid: 

“What is this country coming te? The entire 
membership of the Rotarians, the Kiwanians, the 
Blks and the Go-Getters generally swarmed right 
into the streets to do homage to a foreign queen. 
They gave the impression to the country at large 
that this was a nation of ‘buffs.' A buff is a per- 
son who hangs around a fire engine house and 
when the alarm is sounded dashes after the engine. 
As a matter of facet, comparatively few decent 
persons went out to see the queen. Those who 
did go were of the same type as these who hang 
around excavations and stand open-mouthed 
whenever the steam shevel begins to do its stuff.” 
Personally, Vll take Funny-Face’s werd for what 

happened when the queen went by. She gets out 
more than her royalty-loving mether and hardly an 
automobile crashes into anether but what Funny- 
Faee is on the spot taking notes and getting the full 
details of the accident. 

Day after day she sits in our windew watching 
with eager brown eyes the progress of pedestrians 
past our door. Nothing that happens on Hast an 
Street is beyond her notice. And the fact that air. 
Rodman Wanamaker with his high hat personally 
eonducted the Queen of Roumania through our street 
was not unnoticed by this most observant ef cata 


McAlister Coleman. 





Autumn Flowers 
Fall is coming 
And the twilights 
Now grow shorter, 
Mellow, clear, 
Dahliias flame in 
All the gardens, 
Crimson, tawny, 
Yellow, seer, 


Best | like the 
Tiny pink ones, 

All one-sided 

They unfold; 

With their clutching 
Petal fingers 

Loath to leave 

The heart of gold, 


As a child might 
Cluteh a penny, 
Clasp it tight lest 

It be lost, 

So the dahlias 

Clutch their treasure 
Tight against the 
Thievish frost, 
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sota Trade Unions 
And Labor Party Frame 
_ New Legislative Program 

















The Field of Labor 











ESPITE extremely unfavorable 
D conditions the Minnesota labor 

movement has been able to hold 
its own rather well. At the last ex- 
cutive council of the State Federation 
of Labor the members reported on the 
respective territories which each is 
supposed to cover. Several things 
stood out in their statements. There 
was industrial depression and unem- 
ployment in the Northwest because of 
adverse agricultural conditions. This 
has resulted in the continual migration 
of skilled union members from one 
place to another seeking work. The 
non-unionists have been left behind. 
Consequently organization work has 
been very difficult. Still a conscious- 




















of trade unions there were, of course, 
elaborate rituals, secret proceedings, 
grips, signs and passwords.’ The 
Knights of Labor lost its prestige in 
large measure because of the decline 
of interest in such ceremonies. It was 
always an objection to the admission 
of women that they would have to be 
imparted the knowledge of these mas- 
culine rites. Several unions today 
still retain reminders of the old days. 
An example is the American Flint 
Glass Workers’ Union. It has pub- 
lished an appeal for the passwords 
before 1892, which seem to have been 
lost. These were issued at the close 
of each annual convention by the 
National President and-entitled mem- 









































ness of this problem has enabled union 
leaders to grapple with the situation 
intelligently and prevent wholesale 


losses. 
Organized labor in Minnesota is 
playing an important part in the 


Farmer-Labor Party. The last elec- 
tion, however, was in some respects a 
disappointment, the prohibition ques- 
tion having befuddled the issues. Still 
the State Federation has proposed an 
ambitious legislative program for the 


eq 
re coming year: 
s (1) Teachers’ tenure. 


(2) One day’s rest in seven. 
(3) Improvement in compensation 
for disabled workers. 


(4) Unemployment insurance, 
(5) Regulation of employment 
agencies. 


(6) Against State constabulary. 
(7) In favor of national child labor 
amendment. 
(8) Opposed to efforts to destroy 
the effectiveness of the laws for the 
protection of women workers. 
(9) Opposed to extension of prison 
labor in competition with free labor 

and legitimate industry. 
(10) State-owned printing plant. 
(11) Plumbers’ State Sanitary Code. 
Minnesota has its difficulties but at 
least it is trying to meet them squarely. 
L. 8. 








WANTED: MORE 
LABOR DIRECTORIES 


We know of no other labor direc- 
tory that is like that .which the State 
of Massachusetts publishes. Every 
year since 1902. (except 1903) the De- 
partment of Labor and Industries of 
that State has published an annual 
directory of labor organizations in 
Massachusetts. The twenty-fifth, for 
the year ending November 30, 1926, 
is now at hand. It contains (1) a list 
of national and international unions 
in the United States, indicating which 
are affiliated with the A. F. of L. and 
which are not, and giving address and 
secretary’s name; (2) state, district 
and trades councils of Massachusetts 
with time and place of meetings, ad- 
dresses, telephone number and names 
of president, secretary and business 
agent; (3) similar information for cen- 
tral labor unions and local councils, 
arranged by locations; and (4) ditto 
for local trade unions. In all fifty- 
three pages are consumed. It is a 
pity that the A. F. of L. does not 
publish periodically such information 
for the entire country. It does publish 
a list of national, international, State 
and cjty central bodies. Of course, it 
pays no attention to independent or- 
ganizations. The “American Labor 
Year Book” is of much service. Any- 
one who has ever tried to circularize 
trade unions or find out their place 
and time of meeting knows that dif- 
ficulties are encountered. There is a 
handful of persons whose stock in 
trade is just such lists which they 
have accumulated after diligent re- 
search. Would the labor movement be 
hurt by such publicity? L. Ss. 

































incoming administration 


bers to sit at meetings of local unions, 
The passwords selected were con- 
nected with some event, for example: 

1892—Memorial. 

1897—Unionism. 

1899—Amalgamation. 

1902—Harmony. 

1909—Unity. 

1919—Confidence. 

1922—Maryland, My -Maryland. 

1923—Obedience to the Majority. 

1924—Machinery. 

1925—Smile, 

No doubt the Flints would be ex- 
ceedingly loathe to give up their cus- 
tom of passwords. L. 


TYPOS FACE 
ARBITRATION PROPOSAL 


It is with a good deal of curiosity 
that we looked forward to examining 
the official proceedings of the seventy- 
first convention of the International 


Typographical Union held at Colorado 
Springs, Colorado, the middle of £ep- 
tember. We had read the references 
in the press accounts to the adoption 
of an arbitration agreement with the 
publishers and we wanted to know ex- 
actly what it was all about. The 
minutes of the sessions are now avail- 
able. They show that tha Executive 
Council in a supplemental report had 
submitted the proposition of the 
American Newspaper Publishers’ As- 
sociation: to the delegates. It must be 
remembered that the former arbitra- 
tion arrangements had heen allowed 
to lapse in 1922 after having been in 
existence for twenty-one years. The 
break had come because the publish- 
ers had insisted and the union‘ had 
refused to arbitrate the laws of the 
International Typographical Union, 
embodying the gains of previous years. 
The agreement now proposed judi- 
ciously omits all direct reference to 
the moot question. It simply states 
that “an arbitrable difference or issue 
is raised (a) when either party cre- 

















E ELECTRICAL WORKERS STORY 


By LOUIS STANLEY SILVERSTEIN 


IV. Recent Progress (1913-1926)—Part 2 


Saxon Labor 


Rumanian 


Divided \ 
But Is Still On Top; | 


Drive Plannee 








Labor Doings Abroad 








ESPITE a falling off in the to- 
tal vote of about 180,000, com- 








The Council on Industrial Relations 


NOTHER activity of the Broth- 
A erhood on a national scale is 
its co-operation in the for- 
mation of the Council on Indus- 
trial Relations for the Electrical Con- 
struction Industry. Somehow or other 
this experiment, though six years 
old, has not attracted the wide atten- 
tion of either employers or employees 
that other developments have. The 
radicals, for example, have quite over- 
looked it. Yet every agreement since 
1920 must contain a clause subscribing 
to the declaration of principles of this 
council governing the relations of em- 
ployers and employees. 

Within the National Association of 
Electrical Contractors and Dealers 
there was a group of about twenty- 
five so-called liberal employers who 
had formed a Conference Club for the 
discussion of trade problems. These 
persons had become tired of the per- 
petual wrangling between themselves 
and the union and began to work out 
an arrangement for peaceful settle- 
ments, A joint committee of ten rep- 
resenting the Conference Club and the 
Brotherhood met early in 1919, and 
after much discussion adopted the fa- 
mous Declaration of Principles as a 
basis for establishing the council they 
had in mind. In July, 1919, the Na- 
tional Association of Electrical Con- 
tractors and Dealers in convention as- 
sembled gave their approval to this 
statement by a narrow margin despite 
the fact that labor questions had been 
taboo for years in order to prevent 
the disruption of the association. 

The following September the conven- 
tion of the Brotherhood did likewise. 
A referendum vote gave the final as- 
sent. In 1920 five representatives of 
each side met and organized them- 
selves into the Council on Industrial 
Relations for the Electrical Construc- 
tion Industry of the United States and 
Canada. Active in the organization of 
this body was Louis K. Comstock, an 
electrical engineer, who has been the 
chairman of the Council from the be- 
ginning. He recognizes that there is 
an antagonism between labor and capi- 
tal, but works o. the theory that ad- 
justments can be made much more 


gotiation rather than by war. To what 
extent his colleagues share his views 
we do not know. At any rate, the fact 
remains that there has not been a sin- 
gle strike in the electrical construction 
industry since 1920. 

The Declaration of Principles states, 
among other things, that— 

“ . . « Close contact and a mu- 
tually sympathetic interest be- 
tween employee and employer will 
develop a better working system 
which will tend constantly to stim- 
ulate production while improving 
the relationship between employee, 
employer and the community. 





tion, an organization or an indus- 
£PYe 0 6 « 

“Labor unions and associations 
dealing with them must declare 
their purpose to bring about three 
things: 

(a) Good working conditions. 

(b) Good wages. 

(c)The highest possible standard 
of craftsmanship.” 

Finally, 


“It is not an organization pos- 
sessed of mandatory powers. 

“It is an organization for pro- 
moting harmony, good will and co- 


appears a further definition 
of the Council’s purposes: 


“Strikes and lockouts are detri- 
mental to the interests alike of em- 
ployee, employer and the public, 
and should be avoided... . 

“The right of employees and em- 
ployers in local croups to establish 
local wage scales and local working 
ruies is recognized, and nothing 

‘herein is to be construed as in- 
fringing that right.” 
When the Council was organized it 


formulated an underlying law. To be- 
gin with, it said that— 
“Mediation—the settlement of 


disputes by reason instead of fight- 
ing—is the function with which the 
Council is generally and closely 
associated. The prime interest of 
the Council, however, is not medi- 
ation, but the discovery and re- 
moval of the causes of disputes 
which call for mediation. Causes 
are discovered by a study of effects, 
by research and diagnosis, and for 
that reason the Council has placed 
itself at the service of the jindus- 
try as mediator. By rendering this 
service the Council promotes its 
own ends, for mediation affords it 
an opportunity to deal with reali- 
ties and add to its fund of factual 
knowledge.” ; 
The follows a number of fundamen- 
tal ideas upon which the members of 
the Council agree. They are in the 
spirit of the Declaration of Principles, 
but interesting especially are these: 

“ . . . Local leadership must be 
greatly improved. 

“The mere display of power is 
the last thing in the world that 





economically and satisfactorily by ne- 


insures the success of an associa- 





AVING killed the Pullman Com- 


Pullman Porters to 
H pany -Union and filed their 
case with the United States 


Mediation Board and now confidently 
awaiting the word which will bring 
their year-old struggle to a head, the 








ates any change in existing working 
conditions affecting the other and 
without the consent of the other, or 
(b) when a written request is made 
by either party presenting in detail 
changes in conditions desired, and not 
in contravention of the local contract.” 
Formerly the arbitrability of any 
proposition was determined by the 
president of the I. T. U. and the chair- 
man of the special standing commit- 
tee of the American Newspaper Pub- 
lishers’ Association. The Executive 
Council asked that the convention ap- 
prove of the agreement and at the 
same time refer it back to the Council 
with instructions to secure an amend- 
ment specifying the procedure to be 
followed in case local publishers and 
local unions cannot agree as to what 
may be arbitrated and if such an 
amendment be secured to submit the 
whole agreement to a referendum vote. 
Those who opposed the recommen- 
dation of the Council claimed that the 
proposal would be embarrassing to the 
headed by 





Brotherhood of Sleeping ‘Car Porters 
has embarked upon a series of ac- 
tivities, unique and new in the or- 
ganized labor movement. 


On December 8rd the Union will 
give a monster Carnival and Bobbed 
Hair Contest at the Manhattan 
Casino, 155th Street and 8th Avenue. 
The affair promises to be one of the 
gayest and most popular social events 
in the history of Negro Harlem. The 
Brotherhood’s officers are extending 
invitations to the general trade union 
movement of the city. 

On November 30th the Brotherhood 
is having a Negro labor dinner. This 
is the first instance of a dinner of 
this nature being given. Dinners 
have been given in the interest of 


Negro art, Negro literature, etc., but] every other walk of life in the United workers’ education and has estab- 
until now the Negro workers have| States.” lished eduitarenine at Brookwood yi 
been neglected. Noted labor leaders, Among the speakers at the dinner bor College. In pr fall of 1925 veal 
prominent churchmen, professional] will be Samuel Untermeyer, noted at- intensive compaten was set peer to 
men, doctors, and lawyers of both! torney, Hugh Frayne, New York reP-| unionize the unorganized electrical 
races are co-operating to make the| resentative of the American Federa- workers. The facts were gathered 
dinner the launching of a veritable| tion of Labor, Rev. Dr. Clayton Powell, very carefully and a vigorous cam- 


Stage Labor Dinner 


At the headquarters of the union, 
2311 Seventh Avenue, A. Philip Ran- 
dolph, general organizer, pointed out 
that “the Brotherhood of Sleeping Car 
Porters, while fundamentally and 
essentially a trade union movement, 
has now taken on somewhat of a race 


‘president and the international vice- 


operation. 

“It is not an organization for 
unionizing employees where unions 
do not exist. 

“It is an agency for the peaceful 
settlement of industrial disputes. 

“It is not an organization for the 
establishment of a national wage. 

“It is an agency for promoting 
the unification of the fundamentals 
of labor agreements.” 

What has the Council accomplished? 
For one thing, as has been stated, 
there has not been a single strike in the 
industry since its existence. It covers 
For another, it has urged the adoption 
of agreements with no _ terminating 
date, with the privilege of either party 
to serve notice of a date of expiration 
twelve months in advance, This is to 
remove the psychology of pugnacity 
accompanying the maturing of agree- 
ments that brings about strikes and 
lockouts. Finally, it has been develop- 
ing the technique of settling wage 
disputes with a resort to index num- 
bers. It has avoided making its de- 
cisions merely mechanical, considering 
the relation of electrician’s wages to 
the building industry as a whole and 
the effect upon an increasing standard 
of living. At the present time Chair- 
man Comstock is urging the adoption 
of the index number as a logical basis 
for fixing wages of labor. 


National Agreements Wanted 


Partly because of the success ac- 
companying the council’s activities, 
more because of the necessity of deal- 
ing effectively with huge organizations 
in the electrical industry, the last con- 
vention of the Brotherhood (1925) en- 
enacted a law giving the international 


president “power to negotiate and en- 
ter into working agreements with any 
company, corporation or firm who do 
an interstate business in electrical 
construction, to cover the entire jur- 
isdiction of the Brotherhood, consis- 
tent with the working conditions of 
the various local unions in whose jur- 





movement, in that every worthwhile 
Negro organization including churches 
of every denomination and fraternal 
organization, as well as such powerful 
race institutions like the National As- 


a local union or its officers to assist 
other labor organizations.” 


Electrical Workers has been active in 


isdiction a job or jobs may be located. 
This does not take away the right of 


The International Brotherhood of 





sociation for the Advancement of 
Colored People and the Urban League 


are now solidly united behind the 
Brotherhood. 
“Continuing, Organizer Randolph 


said “This is indeed a most healthy 
and hopeful sign. It is indicative of 
the fact that the Negro having been 
drawn into the resistless industrial 
life of the Nation, realizes that labor's 
cause is his cause, and he is throwing 
himself into the conflict with the 
same enthusiasm and abandonment 
that charactehize his activities in 


other ways. 
part in the fight for the preservation 
of the hydro-electric power resources 
of this country. 
dent Noonan represented the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor at a Super 
Power Conference 
England, 
Workers’ Institute at Brookwood paid 
special attention to the problem. 
ing the agitation for a labor or pro- 
gressive party the I. B. E. 
its influence in favor of such a step. 
The organization has also encouraged 


—ARELIC OF 
FRATERNAL DAYS 


It is amusing how we are constantly 
being reminded of the origin of trade 
unions in fraternal societies. The 
benefit features go back to early days 
when persons of a craft, because they 
were well acquainted with one an- 
| other, would form benevolent associa- 
bf tions for their mutual welfare. In- 
evitably trade action would come up 
for discussion. After a while we find 
struggles being waged between the 
faction which favors only the frater- 
nal aspects and that which is inter- 
ested only in trade protection.. Even- 
tually, as we know, a compromise was 


APT eae 


Saeed 


reached combining both features with 
f emphasis on the latter. Still, several 
; of the old fraternal societies exist to 
this very day that have lost all con- 
nection with economics. 





Reliable Place to Buy 


MSO 


: Third Ave. at 84th St. 


Large Assortment of 


; STATIONERY, PHOTO, DOLLS, 
f BOOKS, TOYS, SPURTING GOODS 


Spécial Bargains in All Departments 


VISIT OUR STORE 
FRED'K W. F. 


ENGEL 315 East 83rd Street 
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In keeping with the fraternal side | 


Charles P. Howard, the “Progressive,” 
which takes office on Nevember 1, that 
it bound the local unions and that it 
subjected the laws of the International 
to arbitration unless it could be def- 
inately stated otherwise. President 
Lynch and his supporters denied that 
they had any intention of annoying 
Howard and his friends, and asserted 
that the agreement was optional with 
local publishers and unions, that the 
| international laws were not being sac- 
| Tificed, and that if peaceful methods 
| were not going to be used, the union 
might as well build up a big war fund 











held by a vote of 160 to 133. 

A good deal will, therefore, now de- 
pend on what amendment the new | ! 
administration can secure in spite of 
the fact that it was not anxious to 
go into the negotiations. It seems too 
that the determination of the arbi- 
trability of any subjegt will be left 
to local officials who may thus con- 
travene international law. On the 
other hand a local may wash its hands 
clean of the whole agreement although 
the very fact that one exists may still 














WORKERS! 


Eat Only in Restaurants 
that Employ Union Workers! 


WAITERS & 


Always Look 





TELEPHONE LENOX 4081 


Funeral Home 


Undertaker for 
Cremation Society, Branch 1, 3 and 37 
Member of the Workmen's Sick Bene- | 
fit Society. | 
Wndertaker for all Progressive Organizations 
FUNERAL, INCLUDING CREMATION, 
3 $45.00 UF 
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For This 
LABEL 


Waitresses’ Union 


LOCAL 1 


162 E. 23rd St. 


Tel. Gramercy 0843 
LOUIS RIFKIN, 
President 
WM. LEHMAN, 
Sec'y-Treasurer 




















‘ year will be held next 
afternocn, November 
o'clock, between the New York Giants 


and the all-star 
licia.” 


and rely solely on its economic power. | ing daily, due to the fact that the pow- 


The Executive Council was finally up- | erful Giant team, which has in its 
line-up five of the Hakoah players, 


the all-star Jewish-Austrian team of 


| tain, Moritz Hausler, 

| The “Galicians” a few weeks ago 
| played a draw game 
tas,” 
‘team that holds the championship of 
Europe, having conquered the strong- 
est of them all. 
the Galicians one of the contestants 
for international ,honors. 
can team will, 


| exert some pressure. As for the eco- | portunity to place itself in the fore- 
nomic power of unions, as a general | front of all the other American soc- 
| rule labor gets no more in arbitration | cer teams with a victory against the 
proceedings than its strength and not | Galicians, which will mean a game 
| the justice of its cause demands. | against the Spartas and a chance at 
Therefore, war chests are always in| the international championship, the 
good form. L. 8. hope.of all soccer players. 

The four Hakoah players on the 


Giant team besides the captain, Moritz 
| Hausler, 
} man, 
walt. | 


crusade to bring the Negro workers’ 
point of view before the American 
people. 











Dr. 
Johnson, 
Philip Randolph. 


Weldon 
and A. 


Norman Thomas, Jas. 
Eugene K. Jones 





Soccer Game to Aid Rand School 


game of the 
Saturday 
27, at 3 


HE greatest soccer 


Spanish team, “Ga- 


The interest in the game is increas- 


ast year, headed by its former cap- 


with the “Spar- 


Oval, 
Street and River avenue, near Mott 
avenue station. 
$1.65 
School, 
Daily Forward, 
Harlem Centre, 62 
Brownsville Labor Lyceum, 
man street, and 1167 


game, 
Rand School, as a part of the pro- 
eeeds of the game will go to the school. 


of 


The game will be held at New York 
the home of the Giants, 150th] of 
Tickets are $1.10 and 
and are for sale at the Rand 
7 East 15th street; Jewish 
175 East Broadway; 
East 106th street; 
219 Sack- 
Boston road. 


of 


In addition to enjoying an excellent 
those attending will help the 





paign has been conducted. 
International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers stands third highest in mem- 
bership 


142,000 members. 
its position, 
was elected a member of .the Board 


It has taken a leading 


In. June, 1923, Presi- 


held in London, 


Last summer an Electrical 


Dur- 


W. threw 


Today the 


in the American Federation 
Labor, paying a per capita tax on 
In recognition of 
President J. P. Noonan 


Awards for the Building Industry at 


the Building Trades Department Con- 
vention 
Green was elected to the presidency 


late in 1924. When William 


the A, F. of L., about the same 


vice-president. The impor- 








the famous Czecho-Slovakian 





The game has made 


The Ameri- 
therefore, have the op- 





are Erno Swartz, Bella Gaut- | 


Egon Pollock and Mark Green- 





Buy Direct From Manufacturer 


O.W.WUERTZG. 


PLAYER-REPRODUCING 


PIANOS 


Standard Of Quality Since 1895 


RADIOS-PHONOGRAPHS-RECORDS 
ON EASY TERMS 
Two 


STORES SAVE. com ise=st 


COR.1S2=ST 








Broadway Talent 








Music by a Union 


Ron ee 


THE PAINTERS’ BENEVOLENT CLUB 


of the Painters’ Union, Local 917, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Invites You to Attend Its Annual 


ENTERTAINMENT and BALL 
Saturday Evening, November 27, 1926 


at the Brownsville Labor Lyceum, 


21 Sackman Street, Brooklyn 


Admission, Including Wardrobe, 75 Cents 


aan ante 


Will Appear 
Double Band 


D pared with the Diet elections of 


Nov. 5, 1922, and the confusion in the 
ranks of labor caused by strife among 
Socialists, Communists and the reform 
Socialist group calling itself the “Old 
Social Democratic Party,” the Saxon 
bourgeois parties failed to win a ma- 
jority in the Diet contest decided on 
Oct. 31. The “Red Kingdom” is still 
red, although the tints are somewhat 
mixed. 
Out of a total vote of 2,347,699 the 
various labor parties polled 1,198,280, 
divided as follows: Socialist, 758,142; 
Communist, 342,112; Old Social Demo- 
cratic, 98,026. The new Diet is made 
up of 31 Socialists, 14 Communists, 4 
“Old Social Democrats,” 
Nationalists, 12 People’s Party men 
(big business), 10 Economic Party men, 
5 Democrats, 4 Revalorization Party 
men and 2 National Socialists (extreme 
reactionaries). In the old Diet there 
were 17 regular Socialists, 23 “Old So- 
cial Democrats” and 10 Communists. 
The German Nationalists, the People’s 
Party and the Democrats lost heavily 
to the middle class groups labeled Eco- 
nomic Party and Revalorization Party. 
The come-back of the Communists 
from their 294,448 wotes in the Reich- 
stag elections of Dec. 7, 1924, is attrib- 
uted to the dissatisfaction among the 
rank and file of the Saxon labor voters 
at the somewhat vacillating policy of 
the National Socialist organization in 
matters of party discipline and the 
failure of the Socialists in the Prus- 
sian Diet to fight to the limit against 
the recent settlement of property 
claims, under which the ex-Kaiser and 
his family are to get about $3,750,000 
in cash and 167,000 acres of land. 
While the Prussian Socialist Deputies 
put forward a plausible explanation of 
their reasons for abstention from vot- 
ing on the settlement bill, saying that 
they felt that at present there was no 
chance of forcing a national confisca- 
tion bill through the Reichstag and 
that if the Hohenzollern claims went 
to the pro-monarchist Prussian courts 
the ex-rulers would get much more 
than under the Diet agreement, the 
masses of the workers apparently did 
not agree with this view point and 
showed their resentment by staying 
home or voting Communist. 
Furthermore, the economic crisis in 
Germany that has hit the Saxon tex- 
tile industry pretty hard helped swell 
the Communist vote temporarily. In 
the Reichstag elections of May 4, 1924, 
when conditions were especially bad, 
due to the first effects of the stabiliza- 
tion of German currency and business, 
the Communist vote in Saxony was 
and the Socialist vote only 


14 German 


Swedish Social Democratic Party, sum- 
marizes the results of the elections as 
follows: 

“The Conservatives must for 
present bury the hopes they entertained 
of gaining an absolute majority in com- 
bination with the Peasants. The de- 
cline of the Bourgeois Left continues 
steadily, since their percentage of the 
poll has sunk lower at every election 
since 1919. The Communists are on 
the road to complete annihilation, while 
the forward course of Socialism can- 
not be checked. The capitalist parties 
joined for the first time in an endeavor 
to crush Socialism. We have nat only 
beaten off this attempt, but have also 
inflicted severe losses on both the Con- 
servatives and the Bourgeois Left.” 

















ON ‘LABOR AND THE LAW’ 
HERE is no question of greatcr 
T importance to the American la~- 
bor movement than the attitude 
of the courts toward labor. In order 
that the ordinary worker and layman 
may understand in a non-technical 
but authoritative way all of the issues 
involved in this vital question, the 
Rand School has secured Morris Hill+ 
quit for four lectures on “Labor and 
the Law.” There is no man in America 
better qualified to handle and present, 
in his very clear and logical fashion, 
this vital subject. Mr. Hillquit begins 
his course on Thursday, December 2°, 
at 8:30 p. m., at the Rand School and 
continues for four successive Thurs- 
days, closing December 23. No one 
who is active or interested in the labor 
movement can afford to stay away. 
On Wednesday evening, January 5, 
Margaret Bondfield, the only woman 
member of the Ministry in the recent 
British Labor Government, will speak 
at the Rand School. She will have 
just arrived from the country of tre- 
mendous social upheavals, and she 
brings firsthand facts and views on 
“Labor Struggles in Great Britain.” 
Those who were at Camp Tamiment 
last summer and had the pleasure. of 
listening to Prof. Broadus Mitchell, 
of Johns Hopkins University, will ap- 
preciate the pleasure the Rand School 
feels in announcing that Prof. Mitchell 
has consented to give six lectures at 
the school. “Industry -Makes Politics 
in America” is the title of his course, 
which will start on Friday, January 7, 
at 8:30 p. m., and continue till Febru- 


ary 11. 
F. Calverton, who completed @ 








Now that the dissident Saxon So- 
cialists, who refused to obey the Na- 
tional Executive Committee’s orders to 
quit the coalition Cabinet last winter, 
have found out that they had over- 
estimated their following among the 
rank and file, they are likely to make 
overtures for readmission to the party. 


373,103 Vv. 

797,783, against a Socialist vote of very well attended six-lecture course 
1,060,247 and a Communist vote of two weeks ago, needs little introduc- 
266,864 in the Diet elections of No- tion to Rand School students or to 
vember, 1922, when the inflation readers of the New Leader, Beginning 
“boom” was still on. on Friday, January 7, at 8:30 p. m., 


he will give a second course of four 
lectures, dealing with “Sex Expression 
in Literature,” which is the subject 
of his book just off the press. 

As usual, there will be no classes on 
Thanksgiving eve and night, Wednes- 
day and Thursday, Nov. 24 25 


and 25, 
This means that all students, former 





The chances for the formation of a} 
Saxon government of any stability are | 
poor in view of the divisions among | 
the bourgeois parties and the hesi- 
tancy of the Socialists on the matter 
of entering a coalition with any of 
the non-labor groups. New Diet elec- 
tions in the near future are not im- 
probable. 


BIG GAINS ENCOURAGE 
SWEDISH SOCIALISTS 


Full reports of the elections for the 
“Landstings” (Provincial Diets) held 
in Sweden on Sept. 19 show that the 
gains of the Socialists were larger than 





! 
the provincial legislative bodies means | 


that the Socialist membership of the| 
Swedish Senate will rise from 52 to! 
61 out of a total of 150. r 

While the various bourgeois parties | 


students and other friends of the Rand 
School are to come Wednesday even- 
ing to the concert’ and dance to be 
held in the Debs Auditorium, 7 East 
15th street, under the auspices of the 
Rand School Fellowship. 


LECTURE CALENDAR 





Manhattan s 
Sunday, November $1, 3:30 p. er 
Ethelred Brown, “Debs, the Apostle af 
Socialism.” East Side Center, 204 E, 
Broadway. 
Bronx 
Tuesday, November 23, 8:30 p. m.— 


Wallace Hughan, “Workers and 


Jessie 
” Bronx Forum, 


the League of Nations. 


indicated by the early returns. The/ 1167 Boston Road {gear 167th street) 
rf Brooklyn 

number of seats captured was 444, Friday, November 19, 8:30 p. m— 

against 368 in 1922, and the popular Norman Thomas, “What May We Ex- 

Socialist vote rose from 287,119 to pect of the American Labor Move- 

461,028. This increase of strength in} ment.” Musical program by Leon Gold- 


man, violinist. Educational Center, 
Brownsville Labor Lyceum, 219 Sack- 
man street, Brooklyn. 
Friday, November 26, 8: 30 p. m— 
Arthur Garfield Hays will lecture on 
‘Russia of Today. 




















time, President Noonan was elected to | 
the Executive Council in his place as| exception of the Peasants’ Federation, | 
eighth 
tance of electricity and the alertness 
of the union in meeting its problems| fell from 39,006 to 37,094, and the num-| 


augurs well for the future of the In- | ber of their Diet seats from 32 to 14. 
ternational Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers. 





| 
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| 


| 
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Bet. 84th & 85th Sts. pot, 








Oo ian Titties 








| what you can buy for your money. 


also increased their popular vote, they | 





lost many seats in the Diets, with the | 
i 


which added one member to its former | 
total of 162. The Communists’ vote| 


The Conservatives have 324 seats and 


PARK PALACE 
3-5 West 110th Street 


Elegant Ball Rooms for Balls, Wed- 
dings, Banquets and Meetings. 
ROSENBERG & HERTZ, Props. 


Telephone: Monument 4284 
Cathedral 5071 








the Bourgeois Left 181. 





Gustav Moeller, secretary of the 
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When your doc- 
tor sends you to 
a truss maker 


The Harlem 
106th Street, 
a manager, 
catering. 
Avenue, 


MANAGER WANTED 


Center, of 62 East 


Socialist 
is looking fur 


New York City, 
Apply to Dr. Stertz, 1533 Madison 
New York City. 





foratruss band- 
age or stocking, 
go there and see 


Then gotoP. WOLF & Co., Inc. 


COMPARE GOODS AND PRICES 
1499 Third Ave. 70 Avenue A 
4th and Sth Sts, 


(ist floor) 
New York City New York City 
| Onen Eves. m. Open Eves.. 9 p. m. 


su! ‘DAYS CLOSED 
Special Ladies’ Attendant 











YALE ROSH 
PLUMBING & HEATING CONTRACTOR 
35 Hallock Street, New Haves, Cons, 





Santal 1 Midy 


Quickly Alleviates 
PAINFUL 
URINATION 


Avoid Imitat 
Look for the word MIDY’ ss | 
Sold by all druggists 
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A Radical Difference 


will be made in the clarity and 
strength of your eyesight by 


theg 


who must also be familiar with 





the marvellous new “Puncktal 
Glasses.” Let us prove it to 
you by actual demonstration. 
All Departments ander the oerson- 
es! supervision of Dr BL. Secker. 
111 Eant 23rd Street, Near th Avenues. 
131 Second Avenue. Corner 8th Street. 
218 East Broadway. Near Clinton &t. 
100 Tenox Ave., Bet. 115th 4 116th 8te. 
262 East Fordham Road, Bronz N. Y. 
895 Proapect Avenue, Near 163rd &t. 
1709 Pitkin Avenue, Brownsville Bkiyn. 


D: BARNETT LBECKER 


OPTOMETRIST OPTICIAN 
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W. J. Client to Onen Dicumion 
On Future of Socialism in U. S. 


T is-4 commonplace truism among 
Socialists that the United States 
presents a special problem in So- 

cialist agitation. It is also generally 
agreed that post-war America differs 
from pre-war America and that new 
problems face us. 

There is a welter of opinion regard- 
ing proper organization, agitation and 
policies for a _ successful Socialist 
movement, but no one has attempted 
to present.a complete survey and criti- 
cism of our problems. Such e survey 
is essential to an intelligent discussion, 
and The New Leader is glad to an- 
nounce that, beginning with the next 
issue, the first of two articles attempt- 
ing such a survey will appear. 


Mr. W. J. Ghent is the author of 
these articles, and a word regarding 
him will be timely. He was a mem- 
ber of the old Social Democratic Tarty, 
organized in 1898, and was also a mem- 
ber of the Socialist Party since its 
organization in 1901 to the period when 

«,the United States entered the World 
War. Ghent disagreed with the party’s 
position regarding the war and re- 
signed, but he did not, like some others, 
desert the Socialist cause. He remains 
a Socialist and writes _as a Socialist, 





although not a member of the Socialist 
Party. 


Mr. Ghent is the author of a number 
of books. He is the master of an 
English style that is marked for its 
clarity and force. He has certain crit- 
icisms to offer and certain suggestions 
to make. He writes from an indepen- 
dent point of view, and we are sure 
that his views will provoke a discus- 
sion that will be helpful and stimiu- 
lating. 

After Mr. Ghent has had his say the 
forum will be open for discussion in 
the columns of The New Leader. How 
long it ‘will continue we cannot say 
at present, but we promise our read- 
ers that so long as we receive con- 
tributions that are confined to the 
questions raised we shall be glad to 
continue the discussion for at least 
several months. 

We shall insist that all contributors 
observe some necessary rules. No per- 
sonalities or questioning of motives 
will be permitted, Contributors should 
not write on both sides of a sheet and 
should use a pen or a typewriter. As 
near as possible contributions will be 
printed in the order of their receipt. 

Watch for these two articles. You 
may not agree with what is said, but 
they will make you think. On the 
other hand, you may find some views 
in accord with your own. The discus- 
sion will be timely. Tell your friends. 
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BRICKLAYERS’ UNION 


LOCAL 34 
Office: 39 EAST 84TH STREET Telephone Lenox 4559 
Regular Meetings Every Monday Evening in the Labor Temple 
THOMAS CAHILL, President 


THOMAS PORTER, Rec. Secretary EDWARD DUNN, Fin. Secretary 














BRICKLAYERS’ UNION 


LOCAL NO. 9 
Office & Mondquasters. Brooklyn Labor Lyceum, 949 Witongete As Ave. iene 4621 Stegg 
Mice open daily except Mondays from P. 
Regular meetings every Tuesday Evening 
WILLIAM WENGERT. President CHARLES PFLAUM, Fin. Secy. 
VALENTINE BUMB, Vice-President JOHN TIMMINS, Treasurer 
HENRY ARMENDINGER, Rec. Sec'y ANDREW STREIT, Bus. Agent 














United Brotherhood of Carpenters & Joiners of America 


LOCAL UNION 488 
MEETS EVERY MONDAY EVENING at 495 Eat 166th Street 
OFFICE: 501 EAST 161ST STREET. Telephone Melrose 5674 


THOMAS DALTON Freeldent CHAS, H. BAUSHER, Bas. Agent 
HARRY P. EILERT, Fin. Sec’y THOMAS ANDERSON, Rec. Sec'y 

















TIMELY 
TOPICS 











(Continued from page 1) 


might have done worse. Before the 
strike, in these columns, I expressed 
my fear lest the question of the strike 
should be decided from the stand- 
point of a factional interest rather 
‘than the good of the union. The re- 
sult, unfortunately, has justified that 
fear. One of the lessons of the strike 
is that it is dangerous to decide issues 
of union strategy on the basis of highly 
emotional factional controversy. It is 
easier to talk revolution than run a 
strike. 











It is a relief to turn to the Passaic sit- 
uation. On Armistice Day the first of 
the Passaic mills settled with the union 
and ended, so far as it was concerned, 
the heroic strike which had been con- 
tinued since the end of January, 1926. 
‘The agreement that the Passaic Wor- | 
sted Mill has made with the United} 
Textile Workers is not a complete vic- | 
tory for the strikers. It does, how- | 
ever, recognize the union and establish 
coHeetive bargaining. For the last few 
months that has been the outstanding 
To win that recosg- | 


issue in Passaic. 
nition was the very foundation of fur- | 
ther progress. We all | 
parties involved in this heroic 


congratulate 
strug- 
gle—those who initiated the strike, the | 
U. T. W. leaders who took it over and | 
carried it on, those who gave moral} 

| 
and financial support during the long} 
struggle, and, most of all, the rank and | 
file of the workers themselves. Eagerly | 
do we hope that the example of the 
Passaic Worsted Mills will soon be fol- 
lowed by the larger mills in Passaic, 
Meanwhile, relief must be ie stati 


Against what I suppose he w ould | 
call radicalism, our friend Matthew 
Woll has an almost perfect batting 








Offices to Let | 


Attractive Offices to let in the recently | 
feconstructed modern building of the Home | 
Office of the Workmen's Furniture Fire In-, 
surance Society, 227 EAST 84TH STREET. 
Apply week days between 9 a. m. and 6 p. m. 
Saturday, 9 a. m. to 12 only. 





Workmen’s Furniture Fire 
Insurance Society 
INCORPORATED 
| 


New York and Vicinity and 49 Branches | 
in the United States. 


Established 1872. Membership 44,000. | 
Main office for New York and vicinity | 
t 227 East 84th St. Phone Lenox 3559. 
Office Hours, 9 a.m.-6 p.m. Sat., 9 a.m.- 
| p.m. Closed on Sundays and Holidays. 


Brooklyn Office open only Mondays! 
ind Thursdays from 6:30 to 8:30 p. m., 
Labor Lyceum, 949-957 Willoughby 
Ave. For addresses of Branch Secre- | 
taries write to our main office. 


S. HERZOG 








Patent Attorney, | 
116 Nassau Street. | 


Evenings and Sundays, 1436 Gldver Street,| taxing the rich 


-#ronx, Take Lexington Ave. Subwey, Pel- 


bam Bay Extension, to Zerega Ave. Station! talk of 





| ing our resolve that never 


; to prove 


| possible to defer the cost of war. 


| tions and money. 


| record. At a critical moment he came 
| out with a statement nicely calculated 


to sabotage the Passaic strike and 
relief for it and to embarrass Presi- 
dent Green. Then, like some Pope, he 
absolved Al Smith and the Democratic 
party of all responsibility for the acts 
of Democratic judges and police in the 
garment strike. Now, in his-capacity 
as acting president of the notorious 
National Civic Federation, -he issues 
an attack on the advocacy by the Eddy 
party of the recognition of Russia—an 
attack which even the editors of the 
New York Times find too extreme. 
Yes, it’s a great record for consistency, 
but what a record for a labor leader! 


_——— 


He must be an optimist who could 
take stock of world conditions on 
Armistice Day and find much progress 
toward peace. The one bright spot, of 
course, is the enormous improvement 
in Franco-German relations, to which 
undoubtedly the existenco of the 
League of Nations has contributed. In 
spite of Mussolini and the lesser dic- 
tators, there has been progress in 
Europe toward more rational interna- 
tional relations. Progress is less ob- 
vious when one turns to the relation 
of the stronger powers to weaker 
peoples in Asia, Africa and Latin 
America. A typical British Liberal en- 
thusiast for the Leagtie of Nations like 
Gilbert Murray makes a sorry mess of 
things when he tries te show that the 
League—or the great powers which 
dominate it—has done much of any 
value for China, Syria or the mandated 
territories generally. 


But we Americans have no right to 
| throw stones. The temper of our own 
| country on Armistice Day showed all 
too clearly that America is not pas- 
sionately devoted to the preservation 

We are not waging peace as 
waged war. Time is weaken- 
again shall 
millions of the finest young men pay 
in agony for the follies of nationalism 
and the greed of profit hunters, Pres- 
ident Coolidge’s Armistice Day address 
and the country’s reception of it help 
point, 


of peace. 
once we 


my 


Particularly disquieting were the 
President's utterances on war taxation 
and the conscription af men and 
money in the next war. The President 
first said that in the event of another 
war we cannot depend wholly on taxa- 
tion, but must resort to “the use of 


| the national credit.” A little later he 
| declared for 

| conscription. 
| tory than these two statements can be 


an all-inclusive policy of 
Nothing more contradic- 


imagined. The one effective way to 
conscript wealth under the capitalist 
system is to pay out of taxation the 
whole cost of war. Actually it is im- 
We 
pay for war as we go in men, muni- 
The resort to credit 
merely means that certain classes of 
bondholders in the community and 
their children after them are favored 
at the expense of other classes. They 
loan money which later generations of 
workers must repay. To talk about 
continuing this system of paying for 
wars by loan and at the same time to 
talk about conscripting wealth is utter 
and it is to 


nonsense. The President, 

be feared most other advocates of 
wholesale conscription, do not really 
intend to conscript wealth. The bill 


now before Congress only assumes to 
control wealth. Conscription under a 
capitalist government will be for labor 


| and its purpose will be to give the war 


machine absolute power in the coun- 
try. Nothing more dangerous can 


imagined. The President ought to sub- 


be 


| stitute a policy of paying for war by 


fer this misleading 


“all inelusive conscription.” 
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ITALIAN CHAMBER OF LABOR 


Organized in 1919 for the purpose of spreading the principes and the ethics of labor 
vm and helping all recognized labor unions in all their industrial and educationa) 
tiles among the Italian-speaking workers of New York City and vicinity. 

For Translations, Printing and Speakers, _ Lexington 5852 


Office at 231 oy 14th St., N. 


LEON ‘ARDO FRISIN A, Organicesr 








DOCK AND PIER CARPENTERS 


LOCAL UNION 1456, UNITED aRoT ethene OF CARPENTERS AND JOINERS 


F AMERICA 
67-69 Lexington Avenue . Madison Sqaare 4992 
Regular meetings every second and fourth Monday 
CHARLES pomreoy ore Frestéoms 
Michael Erikson, Vice-Pres, Fd. M. Olsen, FM. S udwig Benson 
Christopher Gu!lbrandsen, Charlies Johnson, gy * Ray Clark ’ 
Recording Secretary Treasurer Business Agents 














UNITED BROTHERHOOD OF 


CARPENTERS and JOINERS 


OF AMERICA—LOCAL 2163 


Day room and office, 160 East 65th hay pow York. Ph 
Regular Speetings orerr Friday at 8 P. RHINELA NDER 8339 || 
et Presiden Pe 5 DALTON, view sPresléent. 4. CORDINER, Rec, Sec'’y, | 
| TH mas *UeARLAW. Fin. See'y. CHAS, BARR, Treasurer, wit CLIAM FIFE, Bus. Agent. |) 
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UNITED BROTHERHOOD OF 


Carpenters and Joiners of America 


LOCAL UNION No. 808 

Headquarters jn the Brooklyn Labor Lyceum, 949 Willoughby Avenue 

Brooklyn Labor Lyceum. Telephone Stagg 5414. Office hours every day 
except Thursday. Regular meetings every Monday evening. 
JOHN WALEETT, ‘one ALFRED ZIMMER GEO. W. SMITH, 

residen mee. Treasurer 

FRANK HOFFMAN JOHN THALE SIDNEY PEARSE, 
Vice-President rin. Secretary * Business Agent 


Office: 


Secretary 











PLASTERERS’ UNION, LOCAL 60 


Office, 4 West 125th St. Phone Harlem 6432, 
8 Every Monday Evening Executive Board Meets Prove Frid 


ar Meeti The 
“EAST 84TH STREET, 


Regul, 
Evening at THE 


LABOR bere E, 243 NEW RE C 
MICHAEL J. CO LLERAN, President and Business Agent. 
3. J. O'CONNELL, Viee-Pres nsiness Coons: 
THOMAS SHERIDAN JOHN LEAVY OHN DOOLET 


, Fin. Seo’y. 
See's 


MICHAEL GALLAGHER, Ree, J08EPH LeMONTE 
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Brotherhood of Painters, Decorators of America, 
District Council No. 9, New York City. 


AfMfliated with the Ameriean Federation ef Labor 
Nationa!) Bnilding Trades Council ont 


MEETS EVERY THURSDAY EVENING 
Office, 166 East 56th Street. 
Telephone Plaza—4100-5416. PHILIP ZAUSNER, Secretary. 














PAINTERS’ UNION No. 261 


Office: Telephone: 

62 East 106th Street Lehigh $141 
Executive Board Meets Every Tuesday at the (fice, 
Regular Meetings Every Friday at 210 East 104th Street, 

ISADORE SILVERMAN, 4, HENNENFIELD, 








Financial Secretary Recording Treasurer 











PAINTERS’ UNION No. 917 
oO. 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 

Regular meetings every Thursday evening at the Brownsville 
Labor Lyceum, 219 Sackman &t., Brooklyn 
ABRAHAM AZLANT, President 
J. JAFFE, Vice-President J. WELLNER, Bus. Agent 
N. FEINSTEIN, Recording Sec’y I. RABINOWITZ, Treas. 
M ARKER, Financial Sec'y., 200 Tapscoit St., Brooklyn 

















Phone Watkins 9188 

LEON 8. BOUSE 
President 

Jehn Sullivan 

Vice-President 

Joha 8. O'Connell 
Secretary-Treas. 
Theodore F. Douglas 
‘ganiser 


N.Y. TYPOGRAPH- 
ICAL UNION No. 


Offices and Headquarteers,24 W. 16 St.,N. Y. 
Meets Fan $rd Sunday of Every Month at 
SHIELD'’S HALL, §7 SMITH &T., BROUKLYN. 














JOURNEYMEN PLUMBERS’ UNION, LOCAL 418 


Of Queens County, New York. Telephone, Stillwell 6594. 


Office and Headquarters, 250 Jackson Avenue, Long Island City 
Regular meetings every Wednesday, at 8 P. M. 
MICHAEL J. McGRATH, President. 
pag W. CALLAHAN, Financial Secretary. 
ILLIAM MEHRTE ENS, Recording Secretary. 
CHARLES McADAMS and GEORGE FLANAGAN, Business Agents 











U. A. Plumbers, Gas Fitters and Marine Plumbers 


LOCAL UNION No, 463, of NEW YOR CITY 
Office 2083 Fifth Avenue. Phone: Harlem 4878. 
gant ular meetines every Wednesday, at 8 p. m.. at 243 East 84th Street 
TTHEW J. MOBAN. President. JOHN WALSH, Vice-President, 
theD DEIGAN, General-Secretars. _ Baca HOPKINS, Geeretary. 


GEORGE MEANY, DAVID HOLBORN, SOHN HASSETT, PAT DREW, 














LIGHTER CAPTAINS’ UNION 


LOCAL 996, INTERNATIONAL LONGSHOREMEN’S ASSOCIATION 


Office and Headquarters: 217 Co Street, Brooklyn. Phone: 6453 Main 
Regvier mectings every frst. oat third Wednesday at 8 P. M. 
JOHN K. JOHNSON, JAMES BURKE GILBERT 0. WRIGHT, 


President. Secretary-Treasurer. 


JAMES McGUIRE, Keeording Secretary OTTO WASSTOL, Busiacas Agent 
B. AUGUST PIERSON, JOHN WISTER, Delegates. 


Vice-President. 





























N. ¥. JOINT COUNCIL 


CAP MAKERS 


Clath mot, Cap and Millinery Workers’ 
International Union. 


oor: . one EAST > ones 


: Orehard 93 

The Council meets every ist and 8rd 
Wednesday. 

JACOB ROBERTS. Sec’s-Oreanizer. 

8S. HERSHKOWITZ, M. GELLER. 
Orgapizers. 


OPERATORS, LOCAL 1 


Reguiar Meetings every ist and 3rd 
Saturdey. 


Executive Board meets every Monday. 


CUTTERS, LOCAL 2 


Meetings eevery Ist and 3rd Thursday. 
Executive Board meeta every Monday. 





All Meetings are held in the 
Headgear Workers’ Lyceum 
(Beethoven Hall) 

210 East 5th Street. 


United Hebrew Trades 


135 EAST BROADWAY 

Meet Ist and 3d Monday, 8 P. M, 
tive Board same day, 5.30 P. M. 

". ABRAMSON, Chairman 

M. TIGEL, Vice-Chairman 

M, FEINSTONE, Secretary-Treasurer 

















Execu- 





BUTCHERS UNION 


Seces 234, A. M. O. & B. W. of N. A. 
175 E. B'way. Orchard 5259 
Meet every Ist and 3rd Tuesday 
GRABEL, President 
i. KORN, J, BELSKY, 
Manager. Secretary. 





BONNAZ EMBROIDERERS’ 


UNION, LOCAL 66, I. L. G. W. U. 

7 East 15th Street Tel. Stuyvesant 3657 
Executive Board Meets Every Tuesday 
Night in the Office of the Union 
4 L. FREEDMAN, President 


GEO. TRIESTMAN, NATHAN RIESEL, 
Manager Secretary-Treasurer 


NECKWEAR CUTTERS’ 





Union, Local 6939, A. F. of L. 
7 East 15th Street Stuyvesant 7678 
Regular Meetings Second Wednesday of 


Every Month at 162 Bast 23rd Street 
Sam Harris, N. Ullman, 
President. Rec. Sec’y. 


Marray Chisling, J. Rosenzweig. 
Vice-President. Fin. Sec’'y & Treas. 


Gus Levine, Business Agent. 


HEBREW ACTORS’ UNION 


Office, 31 Seventh St., N. Y. 
Phone Dry Dock 3360 


REUBEN GUSKIN 
Manager 








Joint Executive Committee 
OF THE 


VEST MAKERS’ UNION, 


Amalgamated Clothing Workers 
of America. 

Office: 175 East ¥roadway. 
Phone: Orchard 6639 

Meetings every 1st and 3rd 

Wednesday evening. 

M. GREENBERG, Sec.-Treas. 

PETER MONAT, Manager. 








See That Your Milk Man Wears 
the Embler of 


The Milk Drivers’ Union 
Local 584, I. &. of T. 


Office 
665 Hodson St., City 
Local 584 meets 
on 3rd Thursday 
of the month at 
ASTORIA HALL 
62 East 4th St. 
Executive Boarea 
rig: on the 2nd and 
fhuradays at the 
FOBW AKD BUILDING. 175 East 
Broadway, Room 3, 
JOE HERMAN, Pres. & Business Agent. 
MAX LIEBLER, See’y-Treas. 

















GLAZIERS’ UNION 


Local 1087, B. P. D. & P. A. 


Office and Headquarters at As torla Hall, 62 Past 
4th St Phone Dry Dock 1017 Regular meetings 
every Tuesday at 8 P. M. 
ABE CEMORIOK, PETE KOPP, 

Pre Rec. Sec'y. 
GARRET BRISCOE, J. GREEN, 

Vice-Pre Fin. Sec'y, 
JACOB RAPPAPORT. AARON RAPPAPORT, 

Bus. jent. Treasurer, 





German Painters’ Union 


LOCAL 499, BROTHERHOOD OF PAINT- 
ERS. DEC ORATORS & PAPERHANGERS 
Regular M ings Every Wednesday Ev'g. 


at the gates Temple, 243 East S4th St. 
AUGUST KOENECKE, President 
CHAS. KOENIG, Secretary. 


AMBROSE HAAS. Fin.-Sec'y. 


The International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union 


3 West 16th Street, New York City 
Telephone Chtises 2148 


‘MORRIS SIGMAN, President ABRAHAM BAROFF, Secretary-Treasurer 


The Amalgamated Ladies’ Garment Cutters’ Union 
eee Me 3S, LL. Ge W. 


Office 231 East I4th Street Telephone Ashiand 2609 


EXECUTIVE BOARD MEETS EVERY THURSDAY AT THE OFFICE OF THE UNION 
DAVID DUBINSKY, General Manager 





vi 





Italian Cloak, Suit and Skirt Makers 


Calon Lecal 48. L. L. G. W. U0. 
Office, 231 E. 14th Grvnet, Lextagton 4546 
Executive Board meets every Thursday at 7:30 P. M 
GS 


SEUTION MEETI> 
Downtown—231 EB i4th St ist & ird Friday at 6PM. 
Brons—E 187th St & & Boulevard tet & 3rd Thurs 8 P. M. 
Harlem—17j4 -Lexington Ave ist & 3rd Saturday 33 A. 





M. 
B'klyn—108 Montrose Ave Jersey City—76 Montgomery 8t 
SALVATORE NINFO, Manager-Seorstary. 





United Neckwear Makers’ Union 
LOCAL 11016, 4. F. ef L. 
7 East 15th St. tae phn yocmny 7083 
Joint Execntiv -p-y! -y meew every Tues 
day night at 2:39 Kg tp the office, 
LOUIS FELDHEIM, President 
ED, GOTTERMAN, Seey.-Treas. 


LOUIS FUCHS. Bos. 


EMBROIDERY WORKERS’ 


TNION. Local 6, 1. b. G. W. UO. 
Exec. Board meets every 2nd and 4th 
Tuesday, at the Office. 601 EB. 16ist St. 

Melrose 1690 
CARL GRABHER, President. 
M. WEISS, Seeretary-Manager. 





Italian Dressmakers’ 


WHITE GOODS 


Unien, Local 89, 1, L. G, W. U, ? 1 
Executive Board meets every Tuesday WORKERS’ UN 1ON 
evening at the office 36 W. 28th St. Phone: 117 Second Avenue 


TELEPTIONE ORCHARD 7106-7 
A, SNYDER, 
Manager 


Lackawanna 4844, ' 


LUIGI ANTONINI, Secretary. 


AMALGAMATED CLOTHING WORKERS OF AMERICA 


11-15 UNION SQUARE, N. Y. AMALGAMATED BANK BLDG. 3rd FLOOR, 








Stuyvesant 6500-1-2-3-4-5 
JOSEPH SCHLOSSBERG, Gen, Sec'y-Treas. 


Telephones: 
SYDNEY HILLMAN, Gen. President. 


NEW YORK JOINT BOARD 


AMALGAMATED CLOTHING WORKERS OF AMERICA 
Telephones: Spring 7600-1-8-3-4) 
ABRAHAM MILLER, Sec’y-Treas. 





11-621 Broadway, New York, N. ¥. 
ABRAHAM BECKERMAN, Gen. Mgr. 


New York Clothing Cutters’ Union’ 


Office: 44 East 12th Street. Stuyvesant 5566. 


Khegular meetings every Friday night at 219 East Fifth Street. 
Execntive Board meets every Monday at 7 p. m. in the office. 


PHILIP ORLOFSKY, Manager. MARTIN SIGEL, Gecy-Treas._ 








PANTS MAKERS’ TRADE BOARD 


2” GREATER N. Y. AMALGAMATED CLOTHING WORKERS OF AMERICA. 
OFFICE: 175 EAST BROADWAY. OBCHARD 1357 
Goard Meets Every Tuesday Evening at the Office. All Locals Mest Every Wednesday. 
MOBRIS BLUMENEKICH. Manaser. HYMAN NOVODVOB, See’7-Treasurer, 


‘Lapel Makers & Pairers’ 


Local 161, A. CG W. A. 
Office: 3 Delancey St. Drydock 3408 
Ex, Board meets every Friday at 8 B. MM. 





Pressers’ Union 
Loca! 8, A. ©. W. A, 


Executive Board Meets Every Thur 
at the Ama! e* ted i ad 


IKE SCHNEIDER, Chal ato? Arten 
KENNETH F. WARD, Serretary: ware CANTOR Chatman 
ANTHONY V. PROISE, Bus, Agent, aad are ‘yin, bee's) 





NEW YORK JOINT BOARD 


INTERNATIONAL POCKETBOOK WORKERS’ UNION 


Affiliated with The American Federation of Labor 


GENERAL OFFICE: 
11 WEST 18th STREET, N. Y. 


CHAR’ °“S KLEINMAN CHARLES GOLDMAN 
\ auirman Secretary-Treasurer 


Phone Chelsea 3084 
A. L. SHIPLACOFF 
Manager 


PAPER BOX MAKERS’ UNION 


OF GREATER NEW YORK 
Office and head: quarters, 701 Broadway 





Phone Orchard 1309 


Executive Board Meets Every Wednesday at 8 P. M. 
AL. GREENBE ph FRED CATOLA, SAM SC HNAL L, VLORENCE GELLER, 
resident, Manager. Treasurer. ‘in. Sec'y. 


Organizers GEORGE E. POWERS, THOMAS DINONNO. Delegate, JOSEPH DIMINO 


MILLINERY WORKERS’ UNION, LOCAL 24 


Cloth Hat, Cup and Millinery Workers’ International Union 
Dewntown Office: 649 Broadway Phone 8 s 
Uptown Office: 30 West 37th Street. Phone Wisconsie izto 
Executive Board meets every Tuesday evening 
HYMAN LEDEPFARB, % A... SOLD Sane, N ATHAN na Sv FOR. ALEX Ross, 
ec'y-Treas. 


Chairman E cy Mana 
I, H. GOLDBERG: MAX GOODMAN, % "MENDELOWITZ 


ORGANIZERS: 
. . 5 . , . 
N. Y. Joint Board, Shirt and Boys’ Waist Makers’ Union 
AMALGAMATED CLOTHING WORKERS OF AMERICA 
Headquarters: 621 BROADWAY (Room 523). Phone Spring 
H. ROSENBERG, Secretary-Treasurer 
int Board meets every Second and Fourth Monda)» 








7258-2259 


Borrd of Directors meet every First and Third Monday, 
ocal 245—Executive Boar meets every Tuesda3 
ips al 246—Executive Board meets every Thursday. 


Local 248—Executive Board meets every Wednesday, 
These Meetings Are Held in the Office of the Union 











PAINTERS’ UNION, No. 51 


Headenarters 366 EIGHTH AVENUE 
Telephone Longacre 5629 
Day Room Open Dally, 8 a. m. te 6 p. m,. 


J0HN W. SMITH, ED GAA, 
President Fin. Secretary 
M. MeDONALD, e FHEN, 


Vice-President ec. Secretary 
Regular Meetings Every Monday, 8 P. M 


MEETING HALL TO RENT 
FOR LABOR UNIONS AND FRATER 
MAL SOCIETIES. Seating Capacity 880. 








Patronize Union Laundries! 


Laundry Drivers’ 
Union Local 810 


Headquarters, 219 Sackman 
St. Brooklyn 
Phone Dickens 1146 
Philip Larie, Pres. 

M. Brodie, Organizer 
I. Burstein, Treas. 

8. Rosenzweig, Bus. 


Cnion Drivers 


Wear This Button Rep. | 

















THE LABOR SECRETARIAT 
OF NEW YORK CITY 


A Co-operative Organization of Labor Unions to Protect the Legal 
Rights of the Unions and Their Members in Various Matters in which They 
Should Have the Advice and Other Services of a Lawyer. 

S. JOHN BLOCK, Attorney and Counsel 

Labor organizations can obtain full information regarding. cost of 
membership, etc., from the office, 198 Broadway, Room 1100, New York 

Board of Delegates meets on last Saturday of every month at 8 P. M. 
at the Brooklyn Labor Lyceum, 949 Willoughby, Avenue, Brooklyn. 
CHAS. CAMP, President. ALEX ECKERT, Financial Sec’y. 


Carpenters’ Union 495 German Technicians & Draftsmen 


ALBERT HE! LB. Secretary. 








* Bai No. 2 








— re 


AMALGAMATED TEMPLE 


11.27 ARION PLACE 
Brookiya, N 
Meeting Rooms and +s, Meetings for 
Organizations at Moderate Rates 








BROOKLYN 


LABOR LYCEUM 





949 Willoughby Ave., Brookiya, 
Large and smal!) bal) suitable for all 
end ar ote 





rentals. Stagg $343. 


243-247 EAST 84th OT. 
Labor Temple ****s RAST ste 
Workmen's Educational Association. | 





Pree Lirary open from 1 to 18 » m@ 





FUR DRESSERS’ UNION, 


Loreal ft, Intervat’) Fur Workers’ Unton. 
Office and Headquarters, 949 Willoughby 
Ave., Brookiyn. Pulaski 0798 
Regular Meetings, lst and 3rd Mondays 


Waterproof Garment Workers’ 
Union, Local 20, LL. G. W.U. 
198 East 25th Bt. Madison Square 1934 ! 
Executive Board meets every Monday | 


at 7 P. M. M, REISS, President. 
vm &. ylee-President. 
D. GINGOLD, A WEINGART, Zz. FRIEDMAN, Ree. Bee’ 7 
danager. Sec’y-Treaa, E. WENNEIS See's. 
H. KALNIBOFF, Bus. Agent. 





INTEBNATIONAL 


FUR WORKERS’ UNION 


OF THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 
Affiliated with the American Federation of Labor 


® Jackses Ave., Long Island City, N. FY, Tel. Bunters Potent a 
0. BCHACHTMAN, General President, 
i. WOHL, General Secretary-Treasurer. 


The AMALGAMATED SHEET METAL WORKERS 


UNION LOCAL 137 





Tice and Headquarters 12 St. Marks Place, N. ¥ 
Reguiar Meetings Every First and Third Friday at 8 P. MN 
Esecutive Board Meets Every Tuesday at 8 P.M. Phone Orehard 3768 
M. ROSEN D. MACY M. HIMELSON 
President Vice-Pres inancia! Sec’ 
J. L NEWMAN PHILIP GINDER L. SISKIND 
Rec. Sec'y Treasurer Bus. Agent 





Amalgamated Lithographers 


of America, New York Local No. 1 
Office: Ansisemens BLDG. 205 WEST l4th ST. Phone: Was te chi) 
eguiar sostiage Every Second? and Fourth Smecter 
ARLINGTON HALL, 18 81 MARK'S PLA 
ALBERT E STRO. President 
Pat's anion, & 2. Gennedy, Frank oa Prank Schel, 
Vice-Pres. Pin, 8 


freee. 


cy Ree. Seey 








U < Plambers, Gas Fitters and Marine Plumbers 


LOCAL Ne. lt, BROOKLYN. oun FORE. 
Office: 19 Fourth >! hene: 
Regclar Meeting every Monday evening, at 182 apoio 
Exerative Board meets every Friday coaing, at ie os Office. 


epen frem 8 A. M. 
THOMAS F. OATES Cc .. PETERSO,, 
President. Secretary-Treagurer. 


inn Oe. 





Balis for Meetings, Entertainments end 
\ Bale Telephones Leases 1869, 4 
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-- THEATRES 








Intellectual Theatre 


———»——— 


Luigi Pirandello’s “Naked” Stirs 


Minds at the Princess 


——_e——— 


I ways alert for an opportunity to 
see a play of Luigi Pirandello; 
though the earlier translation of his 
works have (for that reason) won no 
financial triumphs, they have proven 
him the most suggestive and most in- 
tellectual of modern Italian play- 
wrights. The present production of 
“Naked” by Augustin Duncan at the 
Princess Theatre gives the first Eng- 
lish presentation of that analytical 


drama, which builds interest out of | 


authors’ material. 

In “Six Characters in Search of An 
Author,” Pirandello depicts the lone- 
liness and later adventures of certain 
characters whom an author had con- 


ceived for a story and then aban- 
doned; what were these half-born 
things to do? In “Naked” he presents 


an author who gets an initial situa- 
tion for a story from real life, who 
then—as authors have a way of do- 
ing—“lives with” his characters. This 
author, Signor Nota, takes his heroine 
into his house—only to find that she 
is not the heroine he had imagined 
when the newspaper clipping caught 
his fancy; nor does she—despite a 
proud or ecoquettish desire to move in 
a better world—rise to become the fig- 
ure he had fancied; instead, she and 
the other persons involved in the tale 
sweep the poor author off his feet with 
the surge of their passions. (Are we 
not told that in every good tale the 
characters run away with the author?) 
Nota thus becomes a philosophical 
spectator, at first slightly annoyed that 
things have taken themselves in hand, 
then entertained and alert to draw 
beauty from the events of life, so that 
from painful reality shall rise con- 
soling art. When events come to their 
tragic conclusion, the author achieves 
his victory; in an epilogue he assures 
us that he shall ignore the facts and 
supply a happy ending when he ac- 


tually writes the tale. 
When Madame Simone presented 
“Naked” here two seasons ago, she 


drew attention to the girl whose tale 
intrigues the novelist, Whom he takes 
in. Mr. Duncan's company, more re- 
strained than the French players, are 
less personally emphatic, which is as 
it should be, for the interesting thing 
in a play of, Pirandello’s is not any 
star, but the idea around which he has 
evolved his incidents, to which he has 
given dramatic expression. There is, 
of course, more in the play than the 
mere dramatization of literary criti- 
cism; the story which illustrates the 
point—which is lived in spite of the 
author—is a gripping one, if a bit 
talky; and much of universal social 
import is touched on, and left for the 
mind’s development. The nature of, 
and the necessity of, lies; 
inevitability 
into them; the need humans have 
a pleasant picture of themselves for 
the world to watch, so that they be 
not exposed in naked truth to others; 
these are some of the stepping-off 
spots held out to the quick and eager 
mind that for. stimulation to 
Pirandello, the of 
“Naked.” 


of 


turns 
in performance 


J. T. S&S. 


Coldoni’s ‘La aaere Next | 
Civic Repertory Production 


a os 


| 
| 


by Gol- 
Rep- 


a comedy 
the Civic 


“La Locandiera,” 


doni, will be offered by 
ertory Theatre as its fifth production 
Monday evening at the i4th Street 


The production is in the last | 
The cast will in- | 
as The Cavalier 


Theatre. 
week of rehearsal. 

elude Egon Brecher 
di Rpafratta, Crawley as The} 
Marquis di Forlipololi, Paul Leyssac 
as The Count d’Abbafiorita, Eva Le 
Gallienne as Mirandolina, the mistress 
of the inn; Alan Birmingham 
Fabrizio, Béatrice Terry Ortensia, | 
Beatrice Neergaard Dejanira, | 
and Barlowe Borland as the servant. 


Sayre 


as | 
as 


de as 


The play will be presented after the 
manner of the Goldoni period, with | 
antique settings and furniture ob- 
tained in Venice during the summer. 
The costumes, which were designed by 
G. E. Calthrop from originals in the 
Goldoni museum, were made in Flor- 
ence. “La Locandiera” ill be re- 
peated Wednesday matinee and again 
on Thursday and Saturday nights. 
Ibsen’s “The Master Builde wil] be 
played on Tuesday evening, while 
Tchekov's drama, “Three Sisters,” will 


be given Wednesday and Friday nights 


and Saturday matineé. 


Sidney Howard's New Play | 
Opens Monday at the Golden 


—— 

Next Monday night the Theatre 
Guild will present its third production 
of the season, Sidney Howard's new 
play, “Ned McCobb’s Daughter,” at 
the new John Golden Theatre on West 
58th street. 

In the cast are Alfred Lunt, Clare 
Eames, Earle Larimore, Margalo Gil 
more, Edward G. Robinso: Albert 
Perry, Philip Leigh, Philip Loeb, Mau- 


and Morris Carnovsky. 


directed 


rice McRae 

Philip Moeller 
and Aline Bernstein 
tumes and settings. 


the production 


designed the « 


‘OS- 





NTELLIGENT playgoers are al- 


rather, the | 
with which life leads us | 


| Clyde Fillmore, 


| under 


SIDNEY HOWARD 








The author of “They Knew What 
They Wanted,” will be represented on 
Broadway next Monday when his play, 
“Ned McCobb’s Daughter,” opens at 
the John Golden Theatre 





Yale to Dedicate New 
Theatre with Play by Student 


——_e—— 


Yale will place the drama side by 
side with architecture, .painting, music 
and sculpture as one of the fine arts, 
in opening the new University Theatre 
at New Haven on Decembre 10, 11 and 
13. 
of universities of the world. 

This will be the first time that a 
built for 
been 


This is a novel step in the history 


building specially 
of 
opened with a play written and pro- 


university 


a department drama has 
duced by students, the work to include 


scenic and costume designing and 
lighting. 

Professor George Pierce Baker (who 
was responsible for “47 Workshop” at 
Harvard), chairman of the Depart- 
ment of Drama, stated that the open- 
ing play would .be “The Patriarch,” 
written by Boyd Smith of Elkins, 
W. Va., a student in the department. 
It was chosen, he:added, because it 
thoroughly represents the methods of 
the department. Written last year in 
the advanced work in playwriting, it 
had a very successful “tryout” before a 


small, selected audience invited to 
watch all productions of the depart- 
ment. The members of the audience 





sent.in written criticisms of the play, 
which was revised last summer in the 
light of these comments. The theatre 
seats 700 persons. 


“Up the Line’ Coming 
To the Morosco Theatre 








Richard Herndon will offer “Up the 
| Line,” the Harvard prize play by 
Henry Fisk Carlton, at the Morosco 
Theatre, Monday night. Florence 
Johns and Louis Calhern will play the 
chief roles. The play has been di- 
rected by Allan Dinehart. Others in 
east include Dorothy Estabrook, 

. Bassett, Barry McCollum, Carle- 
ton Sac y, Harlan Briggs, Lynne Berry, 
Daniel. Kelly, Elizabeth Wragge and 
Lydia Willmore. 


Miss Rambeau in “Just Life” 
At the Bronx Opera House 


—_e—_— 


| 
| 


the 
Pat S 


Thanksgiving week at the Bronx 
Opera House will have Marjorie Ram- 
beau in her latest production, “Just 
Life,” John Bowie’s comedy, which has 
been playing at’ the Morosco Theatre 
for some time. 

Other menibers of the cast include 
Boyd Marshall, Ethel 
Wilson, Lea Penman, Elaine Ivans, 
Jane Burbey, James A. Boshell, Myrta | 
Bellair and Earle Stanley. 

“Is Zat So?” will be the following 
attraction. 


Woods 
Committee 








A. H. 
Honorary 


that the 
of the Theatre, 
auspices Sacha Guitry 


announced 


whose 





“Gay Paree” 
and Dazzlingly Swift 


——_e—_ 


Garden as that home of lively shows 
has ever known. The star of the eve- 
ning is an accelerated phalanx of 
some three dozen gay and gracious 
maidens, linked under the title of 
“Gay Paree Girls”; for there is no 
doubt that the outstanding feature of 
the revue—despite an array of first 
dimension stars—is the chorus. The 
dances, staged and apparently con- 
ceived by Seymour Felix, swing with 
all the precision of army maneuvers, 
and with a variety of four-part move- 
ments and simultaneously shifting 
graceful sweeps that make the work 
of these well-trained girls a joy to 
behold. They are given full measure 
of time upon the stage, in accompani- 
ment to other activities and in solo 
numbers; whether it be in the revela- 
tory gyrations of “The More We Dance 
the More You See,” or as the long line 
of Zulu maidens swaying down and 
up the forest path, or in that triumph 
of beautiful color and body, the “Mo- 
recco Drill” with its contrast of red 
and white—the chorus moves with a 
harmony that builds to 








ence delighted. 
this body of swirling girlies comes 
from the play itself; a group of six 


end, singing a song to justify the title 
—and the most effective of its points 
are parodies of the choral dances. 

The stars themselves are not small 
in number, nor do they let the chorus, 
| excellent as it is, keep them in the 
shade. Chic Sale is his usual peer- 
less self in three humorous skits and 
in a bit of sob-stuff over Lincoln that 
wrings patriotic tears from the senti- 
mental—as who is not? Several of 
the sketches of the evening are fairly 
lengthy, but most of them, whether 
brief or more protracted, whether it 
be “Mrs. Craig” picking her hus- 
band’s stenographer or Chic Sale wait- 
ing at the doctor’s, use the technique 
that became spectacular with the 
Italian futurist Marinetti: the playlet 
built around a swift climax, like a 
wise crack, or a practical joke. Frank 
Gaby’s gab moves many of these 
along; Al Wohlman, Max Hoffmann, 
Jr., help materially in the swift patter; 
Chester Fredericks livens up the foot- 
steps, while Alice Bouden carries 
much of the lyric singing, and Winnie 
Lightner sings with a zestful abandon 
that carries all hearers along. The 
balanced acrobatics of the Rath 
brothers is exceptionally well done; 
the movie scene, the deaf scene and 
many others: make madcap  merri- 
ment, 

These swift numbers are set in a 
general amalgam of sumptuous cos- 
tuming and staging that sets a costly 
standard for other shows and makes 
rich reaching for beauty. Several 
scenes, given for but the customary 
moment's glimpse the gorgeous 
finale af a number moving to that 
climax, vie with tableaux that come 
to life for a languorous dancing, in 








as 


feminine fourm. The tradition of the 
past few seasons, that gave these half- 
minute glimpses gull nudity, has 
surged past; but the scant covering 
permits a longer vision’ of the groups. 
They rise in lavish splendor, rich 
scenes of girls, gowns, gaud and gos- 
samer, amid the swirl of gaiety and 
the whirl of brickbat humor, in an en- 
tertainment that is everything that it 
pretends to be—and something more. 
WwW. Lb. 





MOSS’ BROADWAY 


Joe Browning, presenting “A Timely 


Winter Garden’s Hit 


Gorgeously Gay 


HE 1926 edition of “Gay Paree” 
chortles and swirls through as 
lively an evening at the Winter 


beauty #of | 
rhythm and form and holds the audi- | 
The final tribute to} 


of the male stars gets together at the | 


the display of graceful groupings of | 








FLORENCE JOHNS 


WINTER GARDEN fiyccyngect's:26 


Mats. Tues., Thurs. & Sat. 
MATINEE THANKSGIVING DAY 





The Very Last Word in Revues 


GAY 
PAREE 


Staged 
by J. C. 
HUFFMAN 





Ex 
HAR 
ATTERIDGE 








THEATRE GUILD PRODUCTIONS 


Opening at the JOHN GOLDEN THEATRE 


58TH STREET, EAST OF BROADWAY 
Next MONDAY EVE., at 8:30 


‘Ned McCobb’s Daughter 


A Comedy by SIDNEY HOWARD, 





MATINEES THURSDAY and SATURDAY 





“The most refreshing intellectual 




















WINTER GARDEN 
Sunday Night Concert 
ALWAYS THE BEST SUNDAY 
ENTERTAINMENT IN TOWN! 
/ Stars and numbers from Broadway’s 

current revue and musical com- 

edy hits and other headline acts. 
SMOKING PERMITTED IN 
ALL PARTS OF THE HOUSE 
[7 Buy seats early and avoid being one 
of the standees. 














Has a leading role in the Harvard 
prize play “Up the Line,” which 
Richard Herndon will present at ike 
Morosco Theatre Monday night 











COSMOPOLITAN 2HEATEE 
Direction MESSRS, SHURERT 
Eves. 8:30. Mats. Next Week—Thurs., Sat. 





Matince THANKSGIVING DAY 
LAST WEEK 


Strong Drama 





“The Squall,” with Blanche 
Yurka, at the 48th Street 


-——_e———_ 





Jean Bart's 
“The 
now playing with 
Yurka at the 48th Street Theatre, will 
agree with the proverb that it never 
it For the squall 
brought into the Mendez household as 


HE characters in 
Squall,” 


strong drama, 


T 


Blanche 





In the Musical Comedy Hit 


NAUGHTY RIQUETTE 





rains but pours. 








pretty a mess of trouble as could well 


MONDAY NITE 


at 

THE MOROSCO THEATRE 
West Forty-fifth Street 
RICHARD HERNDON 

will present the 

Harvard Prize Play 

“UP THE LINE” 


come into a single place, in the form 
of Nubi the gypsy. The central theme 
of the play is a study of the havoc 
that can be wrought—and here, on 
three happy couples, is wrought—by 
a woman as willing as she is wise, 
and as pretty as she is seductive. 
Nubi, come on the wind of the squall 








for shelter; claims that she has been by . 
——— by the gypsies, and is not of | a Fiske Carlton 
| wit 


| their blood; she begs for shelter also | 
from their cruelty. The family decides | 
to hide her; when her master, El Moro, 
comes, they deny her presence. He 
turns for the truth to the priest who 
is dixing there; with characteristic 
Catholic ability, the padre pulls him- 
self out by replying: “Nothing that 


Florence Johns 

Louis Calhern 

and 

a Distinguished Cast 
Staged by Allan Dinehart 
Matinees Wed. and Sat. 
SPECIAL POPULAR PRICE 
MAT. THANKSGIVING DAY 





GUILD THEATRE 





tingling drops of Shaw's wit to tickle the spine.’ 


BERNARD SHAW’S 


PYGMALION 


shower bath on Broadway, 
’—Frank Vreeland, Telegram. 


52nd Street, West of Broadway. 
Matinees THURSDAY 


with 


the 


Evenings 8:30. 


and SATURDAY, 2:30, 











BOOTH 


Thea, 45th Street, West of | 
B’way. Evenings at 8:30, 
| 
} 








| In the Sparkling French Comedy | 


| FIRST LOVE 


Adapted by ZOE AIKINS 
} with BRUCE McRAE 








plays. 


49th ST. ™°* 


« Wr 
welcome this season.” 
—Stephen Rathbun, Sun. 
Special Mat. Thanksgiving Day, Nov. 25 


Husband’ 


ranks 


West of Broadway 
Evenings 8:30 


MATINEES NEXT WEEK — WED., Mats. Thurs. and Sat., Best Seats $2 
THURS, (Thanksgiving Day), & SAT. t/1 America’s , Inimitable Star 
His Greatest Laugh Triumph! 
WM. 


| HODGE 


| The Judge's Husband 


“‘The Judge's 
easily as the best of all the Hodge 
Hodge is doubly 

















CIVIC REPERTORY 


THEATRE, 105 W. 14th STREET 


PREMIERE MONDAY NIGHT — Also 
WED. MAT., THURS. & SAT. NIGHTS 





WEDNESDAY and‘ FRIDAY NIGHT 
and SATURDAY MATINEE 


Eves. and Sat. Mat., 50c., 
Ww 


ed. Mat., 


Telephone: 





TUESDAY 
NIGHT - 


35c. to 


Eva Le Gallienne 


“LA LOCANDIERA” 


By GOLDONI 


“THREE SISTERS” 


IBSEN’S 


By TCHEKOV 


$1, $1.50 
$1 


Watkins 7767 


“THE MASTER BUILDER” 














Neighborhood 
Playhouse 


most capricious mood. Yo frolic of theirs, not 


as this wicked antique does. 





even t 


Every Evening (except Monday) 
Matinee Saturday 


he 


“THE LITTLE CLAY CART” 


“Suave and polished fun dished out delicately by the 


successful 


Grand Streeters in their 
perniciously 


ie »g touched so jauntily the aerated graces of polite naughtiness 
> thie etaned ane de ribs that it tickles are the innermost funny- 








}} bones.”"—John Anderson, N. ¥. Post, Nov. 13, 1926. 
| 466 GRAND STREET—DRYDOCK 7516 
! 











belongs to you has come into this 
house.” Once ensconced as a servant 
in the household, Nubi begins to em- 
ploy her body as a means to fuller 
ease and sly delights; she plays with 
the engaged man servant, seeks to 
allure the loving father, and what she 
does to the newly engaged son can 
only be presented dramatically. . This 
“The Squall” effects with, granting the 
circumstances, considerable power.and 
conviction. 

The play is well woven, Ida Mulle 
and Romney Brent bringing good store 
of comic balance for the heavier por- 
| tions of the melodrama. Blanche 
| Yurka has the most difficult portion, 
| as the beloved wife and mother; for 
| 














| She sees the catastrophe coming In all 
its base horror; yet she must remain 
silently waiting, for she knows that 
to send off the gypsy would be to set 
forever in the hearts of the men the 
glory of an unrealized, unattainable 
romance; she must wait, hoping that 


they will come to see the truth. Is it 
too late when they do? Her part, 
therefore, calls for a fire and a re- 


straint that Blanche Yurka sustains in 
their conflicting harmony, in excellent 
playing. The whole cast indeed, 
both gifted, and well organized under 
the direction of Lionel Atwill, who 
Staged the production of a stirring | 
play and a good study 


is, 











Sermon”; Herman Berrens and Mlle. 
Fifl, in a skit by Herman Timberg} 
titled “Ten Dollars a Lesson,” will| 
headline on the ot program | 
next week at the B. S, Moss’ Broadway | 
Theatre, beginning Teehen 





and Yvonne Printemps will make their 
American debut at the Chanin Theatre 
in will have Ethel Barry- 
as chairman. 


Decembtr, 


more 





TOM MOORE 


The photoplay presentation 
Corrine Griffith in “Syncopating Sue,” | 
with Tom Moore as her chief support. 
Others in the include Marjorie | 
Rambeau, Rockliffe Fellowes, 
Lee and Sunshine 


will be} 


cast 
Joyce 
Compton, Moran 


Hart. 














ba 





‘PALACE 


Theodore Roberts, in association | 
with Hardee Kirkland, in “The Man 
Higher Up,” by William C. DeMille; | 
Trini, with her own company and ma-| 
rimba band; Marion Sunshine, with 
Peter Larkin, Jerry Moore; Roger Im- 
hof and Company; “The Pest House,” 

with Marcelle Coreene; Adler, Weil | 
and Hermann; Glenn and Jenkins; | 
Frankson; and Rose Irene Kress and! 
Company. 


—_—_—_— 





| comedy by Somerset Maugham, and is 


man Company. 


| Dean, 


| sented 


of a suffering | 
woman.,... It is interesting to note 
a new attractive and valuable fea- 
ture of the program: a partial list of 
other siage appearances of the per- 





cast, including. Antoinette Perry, re- 


sons in “The Squall.” aT & mains the same. 
inti ee eT “The Little Clay Cart” is.now being! 
played at the Neighborhood Playhouse, 
Broadway Briefs and will be continued without inter- | 
Ethel Barrymore, in “The Constant | ruption until December 12. 
Wife,” is announced to open at the | es 
Maxine Elliott Theatre on Monday} Sepp Morscher will be musical con- 
| night, November 29. The play is a} ductor of Gilbert and Sullivan's “The} 


Pirates of Penzance,” which will suc- 
| ceed “Iolanthe’ 


| tre Monday, December 6. 


being produced by the Charles Froh- 


Morsher re- 


_—_——- cently served in a similar capacity 
Noel Coward’s comedy, “This Was a| With “Deep River.” Louise Clifford | | 
Man,” Theatre| Will arrange the dance numbers, and 


will open at the Klaw 
Tuesday night, produced by 


with a cast including Francine | tings. 


Larimore, A.,E. Matthews and Nigel! aii ae 
| Bruce, | On their initial appearance at the 
—_—— Mansfield Theatre Monday evening, 
“The Constant Nymph” will be as November 29, the Moscow Theatre 


December 9.| Habima will present “The Dybbuk” a 

The play is a| the first offering of their vas Bi, 
The version used here will be the one} 
stagéd by 


Thursday night, 
at the Selwyn Theatre. 
dramatization of Margaret Kennedy’s 











novel, by Miss Kennedy .and Basil Eugen Vachtangow. | 
HIPPODROME | Dean, and is being produced here by — | 
Walter L. Rosemont’s Hispano-| Mr. Dean and George C. Tyler. Robert Keith will have the leading | 
American revue; Four Camerons in} \ role in Eugene O'Neill's “Beyond the | 
“Like Father, Like Son”; Bert Gor-| “Two Girls Wanted” will move next | Horizon,” which the Actors’ Theatre 
don and Company with Vera Kings- | Monday night from the new John Gol- will present the first week in Decem- 
ton; Charles Sargent and Burt Lewis; | den Theatre back to the Little, where | ber. 
Big Rosie; Grace Edler and Company; | jt was first presented. “Seed of the| 
and Fred Kinsley, 3rute,” now at the Little, will be trans- Charles Chaplin’s “A Woman of | 
pe: ferred to the Comedy Theatre. | Paris” will comprise the Film Arts 


Walter Hampden will continue in-| a Guild screen repertoire program at the} 
definitely in his Robert Browning ro-| Brock’ Pemberton’s production of| Cameo Theatre on Sunday, Monday); 
;mance, “Caponsacchi,” at Hampden's| “The Ladder” will be transferred from|and Tuesday. Adolphe Menjou und 








“Broadway,” the Philip Dunning an e | Theatre “An Enemy of the People,”| the Mansfield to the Waldorf Monday | Edna Purviance are the featured play- | 
George Abbott drama of Broadway ef Se sad . : by Ibsen, recently announced as his! night. Then The Ladder” moves,/| ers. The last half of the week,| 
night life, at the Broadhurst Theatrs With Corinne Griffith in “Sync opaling | third production, is now in rehearsal,! Phil p Merivale, briefly seen in “Head | Wednesday to Saturday, will be de- 
will reach its .seventy-fifth perform- Sue,” a new film, coming lo Moss’ | ana will be presented at special mati-| or Tail,” will succeed Vernon Steele | voted to “The Last Laugh,” featuring 
ance this Friday. Broadway Theatre on Monday 'nees along about the holidays, | as the leading man The rest of the Emil Jannings. 


‘at the Plymouth Thea- | 


Basi] | Woodman Thompson designed the set- i 


Horace Liveright Presents 
DREISER’S 
EXCITING 
MELODRAMA 


American 


| 

| 

| 48th St., WV. of B'way 
EVENINGS, 8:30 
Mats. Wed. & Sat. 








| Tragedy 
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LONGACRE THEA. y 


|| JED HARRIS 
Presents 
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s ic } capiy = 
pecial Mat. Thurs. (Thank siving Day) Extra Matinee Thanksgiving Day 
‘| A Great Play! 
| A ROMANTIC: EXCITING LOVE STORY 
| A Great Cast! 
INCLUDING ANTOINETTE ety PITILIP 
MERIVALE, HUGH RUCKLER. IRENE PURCELL 
| VERNON STEHLI ROSS ALEXANDER, OTHERS 
By J. FRANK DAVIS 
Thea., 50th St., EB. of 7th Av. 
MOVING MONDAY TO THE WALDORF [02° ib wna Sat. eae 























ay Bronx Amusements 
| 








BRONX OPERA HOUSE)! | 


149th ST., E. of THIRD AVE. 
POP. PRICES | MATS. WED. & 


SAT. 


| 





JACOB OPPENHEIMER presents 
America’s Greatest Actress 


MARJORIE RAMBEAU 


In her latest triumph 


JUST LIFE 


Drama by J 








| ohn Bowie 


| 
| 

| 
} 
| A comedy- 
! 


Direct from the Morosco Theatre 








Week of Nov. 29th: | 





ED. to SAT. 


EMIL JANNINGS s 2 


HIS GREATEST CHARACTERIZATION 
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“IS ZAT $0?” 
The Outstanding Comedy Success 
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MARJORIE RAMBEAU 
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s featured in “Just Life™ coming to Stefa 
the Bronx Opera House Monday for, another 
a week's engagement | cember 
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two-weeks’ 
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Opera Comique Season Opens 





At Jolson’s 


RENCH Opera Comique, inter- 
preted by the real French artists, 
will begin a ten weeks’ season, 

Monday night, at Jolson’s Theatre, be- 
ginning with “Girofle-Girofla,” by Le- 
coq. This opera will be presented in 
French on Monday, Wednesday and 
Friday, and in English on Tuesday, 
Thursday and Saturday. Thanksgiv- 
ing Day matinee and night will be in 
English. There are two distinct com- 
panies of the French-American organ- 
ization, with separate casts of equally 
distinguished artists. Mlle. Marcelle 
Evrard is prima donna of the French 
cast, opening the season, and on Tues- 
day night Miss Irene Williams sings 
thé same role in English. The artigtic 
direction is in the hands of E, Thomas 
Salignac and Max Bendix, both well 
known figures in the musical world. 

“Girofle-Girofla” is well known on the 
continent, and played quite often by 
light opera groups. It is based on a 
story of girl twins who are to be mar- 
ried to two swains; one of the girls 
disappears and the papa tries to marry 
the remaining twin to both of the men, 
with complications. The tale lends it- 
se?f to French music and mimicry. 

The repertoire of the French-Amer- 
ican Opera Comique will include, be- 
sides the opening opera, “La Mascotte,” 
“La Fille de Madame Angot,” “Les 
Cloches de Corneville,” “Veronique,” 
“La Belle Helene,” “La Grande Duch- 
esse de Gerolstein,” “Orphee aux En- 
fers,” “La Pericole,” “Madame Favart,” 
“Barbe-Bleue,” “Lakme,” “Manon” and 
“Mireille.” E. Thomas Salignac, the 
French director, formerly tenor of the 
Metropolitan Opera, will have in the 
French group Mlle. Marcelle Evrard, 
Mile. Jenny Syril, Mlle. Sonia Alny, 


Mile. Suzanne Laugier, Mlle. Andree 
Moreau, M. Georges Foix, M. Hiri- 
garay, and M. Servatius, all noted 


members of the Opera in Paris. M. 
Julien Clemandh of the Gaiete-Lyrique 
will act as conductor. 

Among the principal members of the 
American branch are Irene Williams, 
Hazel Huntington, Anne Yago, Nina 
Pipzet, Ruth Betzner, Geraldine Sam- 
son, Jefferson de Angeles, Charles Hart, 
Bertram Peacock, J. Earl Weatherford 
and Francis Tyler. 





With the Orchestras | 
PHILHARMONIC 


Orchestra 





The Philharmonic re- 


sumes its concerts at Carnegie Hall 


(Continued tfom page 2) 


wages earned, for regular wages 
paid and/or overtime, the equiva- 
lent of at least 32 wéeks of em- 
ployment at the regular rate of 
weekly pay during the preceding 
year (with a cOrresponding oné- 
son measurement for the period 
preceding the first and third re- 
organization) shall have the right 
to reorganize their shops, providéd 
that such reorganization shall not 
cause a total displacement of more 
than 10 per cent of such workers 
in any shop at any reorganization 
period, and provided further: 

(a) That any workers dis- 
placéd by such reorganization 
shall be replaced through the 
Employment Bureau. 

(d) That all workers dis- 
charged in pursuance of such 
Péorganization. shall receive a 
week's pay. 

(ec) That such reorganization 
rights shall be exercised only.in 
the months of June, 1927; June, 
1928, and December, 1928. 

(d) Members of the Industrial 
Council who are “inside manu- 
facturers” exclusively, i. e., who 
make al] their garments of ma- 
terials directly purchased by 
them and produce all such gar- 
ments which their workers 
ordinarily produce on their own 
promises, and who give their 
employees the equivalent of 32 
weeks’ wages in a year or cor- 
responding earnings in the one- 
season periods as above defined 
shall have the reorganization 
rights herein provided regardless 
of the number of workers em- 
ployed by them. 

(¢) That there shall be no un- 
fair discrimination for union 
activity in connection with such 
discharge. 

Wage equivalent of employment 
shall be calculated on the basis of 
the total amount of wages paid to 
all permanent workers in the em- 
ploy of employers who are in the 
employ of such employers at the 
beginning of the season and who 
have been retained or have re- 
mained in such employ up to the 
time of reorganization. .Workers 
engaged during the year shali not 
be exempted from discharge in 
connection with such reorganiza- 
tion. 

New firms admitted to member- 
ship in the Council shall not be 
granted the privilege of such re- 
organization until they shall have 


Monday Night 


> 





EVA LE GALLIENNE 





Will play the Mistress of the Inn in 
the Goldoni comedy “La Locandiera” 
which opens Monday. night at the 14th 
Street Theatre 





Mexican Tipica Orchestra Give 
Debut Concert Next Saturday 


—_——_—o——_— 

The Tipica Orchestra of Mexico, 
will make its bow to a New York 
audience at Town Hall Saturday af- 
ternoon. This orchestra was organ- 
ized some ten or twelve years. ago 
and became the officia! orchestra of 
the former Mexican President Alvaro 
Obregon. Every member of the or- 
chestra is a graduate of the Mexican 
Conservatory of Music, and the con- 
ductor, Jose Briseno, is one of the 
most eminent of Mexican musicians 
and a composer of note.. The instru- 
mentation of the orchestra will prove 
rather striking for Anglo-Saxon sym- 
phonic conceptions. No wind-instru- 
ments are used. The backbone of the 
orchestra is made up of violins, sal- 
teros, marimbas and other instru- 
ments of the plucked-string variety. 
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Cloak Pact Follows Smith Plan 


beén members of the Council for 
at least six months, 

The term “union activity” as 
herein employed shall not be 
construed to have refcrence to the 
Position of the diseharged worker 
in the union or in the shop, but to 
activities of sueh worked not con- 
nected with the manner of the per- 
formance of his work in the shop. 

The Union agrees that the new 
reorganization will not be granted 
to any employer operating under 
individual contract with the Union. 

The commission’s statement on 
this point follows: 

The’ commission’ recommends, 
therefore, that in addition to privi- 
leges accorded in existing con- 
tracts, all manufaeturing estab- 
lishments having a regular force 
of thirty-five or more employees 
be given the right to reorganize 
their shops once a year at the be- 
ginning of a seasen, provided that 
it shall not in ‘any ene year cause 
a total displacement of more than 
ten per cent of the workers in any 
shop, that workers affected shal! 
have either a week's notice or a 
week's pay, that there shall be no 
unfair discrimination; aad that any 
workers displaced shall be re- 
placed through the employment 
bureau. This right should be ac- 
corded only to establishments 
which are parties to the collective 
agreements and under the juris- 
diction of the impartial machinery. 
The union had asserted that it “.. 


opposition to arbitrary discharges o 


workers under any circumstanes.” 
Remarks: (1) This is the most im 


else, It abolishes the cloakmakers 
“right to the job.” On the other hand 
which 


side shops, 


control. 


nation, 
the job. Reorganization, as formerly 
by a permanent curtailment 
business.” The néw 


rights go further. 
classes of shops employees may be dis- 


mission’s recommendation had been 
broader: “no unfair discrimination.” 





Reorganization .may have two pos- 
sible effects: 5 

(a) Subduing of active - union mem- 
bers on pretextS not involving union- 
ism. 

(b) Speeding up. 

The first is only to be fearéd in 
proportion to the union’s weakness, 
On thé other hand, the ufilon is here 
to stay and the manufacturer must 
contend with active members. The 
second is more serious. Everybody, 
not only the Jeaders, but the ex.tire 
rank and fijJe, wiJl have the sword of 
discharge hanging over’ his head un- 
less he prodtices sufficient work to 
please the “boss.” This will be an 
adequate discipliné under the week 
work system now prevailing. The 
smaller number of hours of work and 
the higher. minimum wage rates must 
be considered in relation to such a 
compulsion. The same threat may 
also lead to secret deals bétween em- 
ployees and employers, which are even 
now not uncommon. 


(4) The Commission recommends one 
reorganization a year; the agreement 
provides for one in 1927 and two in 
1928. 





Assembly, Frank Rosenfarb, has 
elected an educational committee 
which plans a number of forums in 
each school district. August Claes- 
sens has promised co-operation and 
Jacob Panken has promised to be the 
first speaker. Requests are coming 
from many parts of the district for 





(5) Discharges may all be made from 


speakers. 


The 24 A. D. also desires to ex- 
tend thanks through The New Leader 
to the Bealy Circle of the Yipsels for 
the splendid co-operation given in the 
campaign. The branch meets each 
Friday night at 420 Hinsdale street. 


one craft, as, for example, the oper- 
ators, 
V. GENERAL REMARKS: 

A. The agreement provides for the 
selection of the Impartial Chairman by 
the Governor, if the parties cannot 
agree upen a choice. The Governor, of 














course, is the “capitalistic,” “strike- q ° 
breaking, “Al” Smith. - Yipseldom 
B. The Unemployment Insurance 





| Fund is continued as heretofore, with | 
contributions by employers and em- 
ployees. The “lefts” had demanded— Circle 13 last Sunday celebrated its 
théugh unofficially—that contributions | third anniversary and Henry Sapko- 
| should come only from the “bosses.” | Witz, who was organizer at the time, 
Cc. The “lefts” had come out for no delivered a talk on the history of the 
provision in an agreement depriving | circle. There has been a marked in- 
the worker of the right to strike. (See | créase inthe membership. Our Yipsels 
writer's ‘ ‘Lefts Right About Face,” | are interested and eager to support 
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Circle 13 








adheres to its established pdlicy of 


portant clause of the agreement. Upon 
it hinges the meaning of everything 


it does give encouragement to the in- 
1ave the better 
working conditions and are easjer to 
Discharge, as under the old 
agreement, may still take place for) 
incompetency, misconduct, insubordi- 
breaking of réasonable rules 
jointly established and soldiering on 


is still permitted when “necessitated | 
of his} 
(employer's) business or a fundamen- | 
tal change in the character of his| 
reorganjzation 
In the specified 


charged at stated periods for any 
cause except union activity. The com- | 





3.). The present séttlement 
this thesis. 
VI. CONCLUSIONS: 


(2) The wage equivalent of thirty- | 
two weeks of employment must be 
discussed in relation to the union's 
oft repeated assertion, stated officially 
as follows: “All workers employed in 
the industry shall be guaranteed 36 
full weeks’ employment during the 
year or the payment of their estab- 
lished wages for such a period. Such 
guarantee shall be secured by a de- 
posit of an adequate sum of money | 
weekly by the emniployer to be ac-| 
counted for at the end of the guaran- | 
téed period and paid over to the! 
worker or returned to the employer as 
the case may be.” 

The commission had made no rec- | 
ommendations on this matter, leaving | 
the road free for negotiations. Its} 
statisticians, however, showed that | 
the average number of weeks worked | 
in the shops of the Industric] Council | 
was 37.4. 

Remarks: (a) This is not a ee 
teed period of employment nor does | 


from our statement in the 
mission made 
tions: 

“To this observer, the recom- 
mendations of the Commission 
seem on the whole eminently fair. 
The union, of course, has not had 
all its demands granted, but it has 
had its main claims upheld—that 
the jobbing sub-manufacturing 
system must be restricted and, if 
Possible, replaced by the inside 
shop. What else the union lead- 
ers can hope to gain depends en- 
tirely upon their estimate of and. 
confidence in their economic 
strength. If the union is weak, 
even the best of recommendations 
will go unenforced. Moreover, there 
is a certain strategic advantage in 
accepting the suggestions in prin- 
ciple. It will mean the backing of 





f 





| 


| or works the least number of hours. 


| The higher paid and the more stead- 
ily employed overbalance the aver- 
age. The result is a thirty-two weeks’ 
wage equivalent for the more for- 
tunate only. 

(3) There is no deposit set aside as 
tecurity, as demanded by the union. 








it pretend to be. It simply gives a| 
certain advantage to the shops with | 
steadier employment. The number of ! tad . 
weeks, thirtystwo, is less than the | the Commission one ™ =! 
average of almost thirty-sewen and a! of public sympathy, whieh elt 
half worked now. (b) As for the wage | factor in making oF breaking the 
equivalent, that involves great dan- morale of one side or another.” 
gers. It is a lump sum. It vi eco Twenty weeks of strike have led only 
overtime. It makes no provisjons for | to an agreement that could have been 
the worker who has the lowect wages | had before the outbreak of hostilities 
by accepting the report of the Gover- 
nor’s Commission as the BASIS of ne- 
gotiation. In the words of Morris 
Rubin, elocutionist of the “lefts,” when 
he acted as chairman of the shop chair- 
men’s meeting which ratified the agree- 
ment: “Theory is one thing, ana prac- 
tice is another.” 








There are also ‘cellos, bass-violins, a 
harp and a gulro, a typical Mexican | 
instrument. The programs draw| 








this Sunday afternoon, when Mr. 
Mengelberg will conduct the first | 
American performance of Johan | 
Wagenaar’s overture to “The Taming 
f the Shrew,” ‘along with Charpen- 
‘ier’s “Impressions of Italy,” Stravin- 
‘sky's “Fire Bird’ suite and the 
“Mephisto Waltz” of Liszt. Wagenaar 
is director of the Royal Conservatory 
of Music at The Hague and is known 


tf 





| 


abroad as a composer of music in| 
lighter vein. ° 
A Tchaikovsky program is sched- 


uled for the Philharmonic Carnegie 
Hall concerts of Wednesday evening 
and Friday afternoon. The “Pa- 
thetic’ symphony, the Serenade for | 
string orchestra and the “Rococo” 
variations for ’cello and orchestra are | 
to be played, with Hans Kindler as | 
soloist. The Wednesday evening con- | 
cert takes the place of the usial| 
Thursday evening subscription event. 

The fourth students’ concert in 
Carnegie Hall Saturday evening will 
include Wagenaar’s “Taming of the | 


| 


t 


Shrew” overture, Charpentier’s “Im- | 
pressions of Italy,” Stravinsky's “Fire , 
Bird” suite and Liszt's “Mephisto” | 
waltz. | 


| sources, 


Debussy, Ravel, Scriabin, Ernest Bloch 
and de Fala. 


appear in recital at Aeolian Hall Mon- 
day evening, November 29. 


| her second Carnegie Hall program on 
| December 6. 


Monday evening in Carnegie Hall. 


a violin recital Tuesday night at Aeo- 


largely on Spanish and Mexican | 
but standard compositions | 





THE SOCIALIST PARTY AT WORK | 





are also included. The orchestra 
also offers a vocal quartet as soloists, 
who sing songs of the Mexican 
ranchers. 





National 


Music Notes Socialists Prepare for Work 

Martha Graham wifl give a dance} From many parts of the United 
recital at the Klaw Theatre Sunday | States letters arrive telling of plans 
for organization work. Socialists are 
taking new hope and are looking for- 
ward to the city elections of next year, 
and then to the 1928 campaign. Re- 
ports on organization, measured by 
dues stamps sold for last month, show 
a good increase. New is the best time 
to organize stronger and prepare for 
the work ahead. Not one Socialist 
should be without a paid-up member- 
ship card and not" one reader of the 
American Appeal or New Leader 
should be without a membership card. 
Any information desired may be se- 
eured by writing National Headquar- 
ters, 2653 Washington Boulevard, Chi- 
cago, ll. 

Herman's Meetings 

Emil Herman is having some good 
success on his organization tour| 
across the continent. He is creating | 
new activity in local organizations | 
and getting some of them to reorgan-| 
ize. He is selling books, getting sub- | 














evening, November 28, to music by 





" Evsei Beloussoff, Russian ’cellist, will 





Doris Niles, the dancer, will give 


Max Rosen will give a violin recital | 


Geneve Cadle, soprano, will give a 
recital Tuesday evening at Town Hill. | 





Joseph Szigeti is scheduled to give! 


jan Hall. 


Bertha Harmon, soprano, will make 























her debut Wednesday afternoon at) : | 
NEW YORK SYMPHONY Town Hall. scriptions to the American Appeal, be- 
}- . sides collecting funds to defray ex- 
Wes ssstemanas ay on xew| Frances Berkova will make her first| Penses of the tour. 
e second rage neal Prne g che | American appearance in Violin recital 
Geeta on Waker ‘Dastresch in | FINED Se ee eee Illinois 
r t § 
| onsil 
Mecca Auditorium this Sunday after- | re ; wi anes 
noon. Act I in concert form will od PR Pg eh pry Pose "anal 
presented with Elsa Alsen singing the | —) od ; rages AGO. | . ; ‘a d Cook | 
' other two are the Los Angeles and The Executive Committee of ook |} 


Lauben- 


paft of Sieglinde, Rudolph 
thal, Siegmund, and Frederick Pat- | 
ton, Hunding. The performance will | 


be preceded with explanatory com- | 
ments by Mr. Damrosch at the piano. | 
Next Friday evening, in Carnegie} 


| 
Hall, Damrosch has selected Tschai- | 


Josef Knitzer,. a thirteen-year-old 


| London companies. 


County has set Monday evening, Nov. | 
29, as the date for the City Convention | 
of the Socialist Party to nominate! 
working class candidates for the] 
spring election. The convention will | 
be held in the Douglas Park Labor} 
Lyceum, Kedzie and “Ogden avenues. | 


Bronx Dramatic Group of 
The Bronx Free Fellowship 


All young people interested in dra- | 














} 
— a | 
Special Notice! 


kowsky’s Symphony No. 4 in F Minor | matic work under an unusually fine di- eieitin Geihaes ahantery of ta! 
as the major number. Lewis Rich- rector are inv&ted to the organization | Italian ‘fenton ‘ has promised ns) 
ard&, harpsichordist, will be the as-| meeting of this group at the Bronx | -~ eet se : 

‘ _ . secure a large delegation from the 
sisting artist, playing Haydn's Con- Free Fellowship, 1301 Boston road, | Seite Gadiedh to Bb grec a2. Gis! 
certo in D major. The Suite de Bal- | Sunday, November 21, at 4 p.m. In-| yep cess ) e } 
let from “Iphigenia in Aulis* by/ terest in dramatic work is one out- | a . 
Gluck, is the third number. This pro- | growth of lectures on drama and lit- | 
gram, with Richards as soloist, will| erature at the Fellowship Wednesday | 
be repeated in Mecca Auditorium | evenings. | Utah 
Sunday, Nov. 28. | — ae | 

} 


violinist who is being sponsored by 
Leopold Auer, will make his debut at 
the children’s concert in Carnegie 
Hall next Saturday morning. He will 
play the last two movements from 
Mendelssohn’s Concerto in E minor. 


N 





Music and Concerts 


news to The New Leader are notified 
that 


than 
| press one day earlier next week. Items | 
not received by Tuésday noon cannot 
be published. 


All readers of the American Appeal 
and others who are interested are re-| 
quested to meet at the Public Library, 
Salt Lake City, Friday evening, Nov. 
26, to arrange a program for the win- | 
ter months to advance the cause of! 
| the party. 

Emil Herman, National Organizer of | 
the Socialist Party, will speak in the| 

Labor Temple Sunday evening, Nov. | 


All party officials sending party 
al] such items must be in The 
ew Leader office next week not later 


Tuesday noon. We will go to 





28. All together for a bigger and more | 





N. Y. SYMPHONY 


WALTER DAMROSCH conauctor | 
MECCA AUDITORIUM, Sun. Aft., Nov. 21 
40th Anniversary Performance of | 


Wagner's “WALKUERE” 
—. 


Act. omplete in Concert Form- 
This performance wil] be preceded by explanstory 
comments at the piano by Mr. Damrosch. 

Also RIDE of the VALKYRIES and FIRE 

MUSIC from WAGNER'S ‘“‘WALKUERE”’ 
Mecca tickéts at Symphony office, 
Steinway Hall, 113 West 57th St 

GEORGE ENGLES, Manager (Steinway P 


‘PHILHARMONIC 
MENGELBERG, conauetor 

C \RNEGIE HALL, THIS &UN AFT., at 3 

Wagenaar, Charpentier. Stravinsky, Liszt 

Garnegie Hall, WED. AFT., Nov. 24. at 8:30 

FRI. AFT.,. Nov. 26, at 2:30 j 
ALL-TCHAIKOVSKY PROGRAM 

Carnegie Hall. Sat. Ev.. Nov. 27, at 8:30 Students’ | 


| 


| 


| 
iano) 








KLAW THEATRE 


Ww. 
Moving Monday to Wallack’s Theatre 


drama as it can 
ing, true.”"—E. W. Osborn in ‘Eve. World.” 


| militant movement in Salt Lake City! 


j}and the State. 


io 
C.. Murray's Great Irish Play Idaho 
5 | 


| 
| 
AUTUMN Clear the decks for reorganization of | 


| the Socialist Party in this State and 
| for Socialist national and State tickets 
in 1928. We must regain our official 
| standing. We must secure six thou- | 
L. SHINE } sand (6,000) signatures of legal voters. | 

The last Idaho campaign demon-| 
strated that the three senatorial can-/| 


45TH S8T. Matinees Thurs. & Sat. 





A TRIUMPH! 


T. 





} 


with JOHN 
N O'CONNOR 
JULIE HARTLEY-MILBURN 


“The art and the gifts of Mr, Shine and his | 
prayere are things of international concern. yun didates all sang the same song, namely, 
Preduction that has brought them te New York ; P 

affords a gencrousiy entertaining sxhibition of the || Protective tariff for the farmers. Thus| 


be, and flourish—simple, affect- || the mask was torn from the so-called | 











Arthur Judson, Mgr. (Steinway Piano) 


| Branch of Harlem and to 


| be called for a social 




















dates’ speeches Tevealed conclusively| branches. The Executive Committee| the rain. Branch No. 7 is making 
that their party was only a Borah| was asked to consider the possibility | plans for the conduct of a successful 
appendix to the Republican Party in| of having Soolalist talks broadcast] forum in their headquarters, 4215 
Idaho. Although Progressive (7?)| throughout the year. Comrade Sarah!| Third Avenue. Comrade August 
leaders have for over three years} Volovick resigned from the City Ex-j| Claessens has been obtained to open 
claimed that the Idaho Progressive (?)| ecutive Committee, Comrade Jacob| this forum with a series of lectures 
Party was “the Socialist party under} Bernstein was elected to fill the beginning on Friday, December 3rd. 
another name,” said leaders by their} vacancy. Interpretive Dancing Class 
votes on labor measures in the Legis- Fraternally submitted, If you have a little girl in your 
| lature showed that that party was the G. A. Gerber, home who loves to dance, then listen! 
oe of men and women of toil. Rec. Sec'y, At the request of several comrades 
Write to S- H. Cammans Sor infor- a class in esthetic and interpretive | 
| cunay sean Pe aa pared 4 dancing for children will open at Lo- 
B. De oO 
| for a place on the ballot. Send dona-| New York State ied an Gua ee, as ee a 
| tons along, so that postage, printing Local Bronx ‘has been fortunate to | 
pons Cavenees may be provided te obs State Bnesutive to Mest obtain the valuable services of Minna | 
| tain desired results. Do it now. Do TI ~ ,. Donn, well-known teacher in the art! 
not delay. Address C, H, Cammans peo = Btate § Rxscutive Committes rhy i i ¥ y é 
egg OO oa ’| will meet at Peoples House, New| °f rhythmic and interpretive dancing, | 
| Box 31, Boise, Idaho. ‘ : eae who for several years has studied with 
| York, Sunday morning, Nov. 21, at 10 , 


| 
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Indiana 














o’elock, and will take up for special 


Bird Larson. 
consideration the matter of | 


winter| Two clases will be formed—one for 
educational and propaganda work. | beginners and one for advanced pu- 
The members are Arland of West-| Pils. To defray the expense of these 
chester, Feigenbaum of Kings, Ger-| dancing courses of ten weeks cach a 
ber of New York, Hilsdorf of Mon-| small charge will be made. Register 





he Socialists of Terre Haute will 
meet at Reinbold’s Bakery, 426 Ohio 
street, at 2.30 p. m, Sunday, Nov. 21, 
to plan organization work. All readers 
of the American Appeal and New 
Leader should be on hand. 


New York City | 


The well-aftende€ meeting of the 
City Central Committee was held on} 
November 10th. Comrade Joseph Weil | 
was elected chairman in the absence 
of Julius Gerber, permanent chairman. 

The minutes of the Executive Com- 
mittee of October 12th and November 
Sth were read and adopted. These 
minutes contained the following im- 
portant infornjation and_ decisions. 
Sixty-six new members were admitted 
into the Party; that a charter had 
been granted to the new Porto Rican | 
a Jewish 
Verband Branch in Brownsville; that 








monthly meetings of all new members | 


gathering in| 
some room in the Peoples House and 
that a sub-committee of the Execu-| 
tive Committee be selected to arrange | 
these gatherings; that a meeting be 
called of the new Harlem Porto Rican 


roe, Kobbe of Rensselaer, Newkirk of | your child now at Local Bronx head- 
Oneida, Orr of Bronx, Sander of | quarters, 1167 Boston road, or address 
Onondaga and Mrs. Wiley of Sche-| 2sther Friedman, 1930 Harrison ave- 
nectady County. nue, Bronx. 

State Secretary Merrill announces 
that campaign receipts of the State 
Office were the largest since 1920, but | 
the total amount of $4,806.46 donated | 
and collected for the campaign of| 





Brooklyn 








1926 is likely to be overtopped by its | 6th A. D. 
expenses when all bills have been | The members of the 6th A. D. at a} 
disposed of. It will be recalled that} special meeting Tuesday evening, 


1920 was a year of ouster proceedings | Nov. 9, at their club house, 167 Tomp- 


| when unusual interest was taken. The! kins avenue, unanimously adopted the | 


fact that almost all the contributions | following resolution. 


to the campaign came in during the! “Resolved, That we express our 
latter part of October makes last/ heartfelt appreciation of the splendid | 
month a record for the State organi-| campaign just concluded, conducted | 


zation in the matter of receipts and | by the City Committee, under the| 





| 
| 








disbursements. : management of our City Executive | 

Secretary, August Claessens. 

“The campaign, rather than the en-j; 

Bronx couraging results, convinced us of the | 

! | revivification of our movement in New | 

“| York and the happy indication of an 

A general party meeting is called tO! early recovery of recent lesses.” 

meet on Friday evening, November! The 6th A. D. also adopted appro- | 

19th at the Headquarters, 1167 Boston) priate resolutions expressing the pro- | 

Road. The principal order of busines3| found sorrow of the members over| 

will be the effecting of a proper or-| the death of our late Comrade, Eu- 

ganization for the carrying to suc- gene V. Debs. | 
cess our annua! ball on January 80th | 2d A. D. 
at Huntspoint Palace. Spurred on by | 

the success of our last year’s affair) the 2nd which 


the fron is hot, A. D., 


ignores 


We can best summarize in quoting 
NEW 
LEADER at the time when the com- 
its final recommenhda- 





lem 


| At evéfy meeting there is a fine edu- 
cational program. At the last meet- 
ing, Meyer Applebaum delivered an 
eration on “Child Labor.” George 
Berkowitz spoke on “Science.” Frank 
Roseri.arb will continue his series of 
“Why I Became a §So- 


lectures on 
cialist” Nov. 21, at 7 p. m., at 420 
Hinsdale street, Brooklyn. 

Circle 1 


Members who have not as yet re- 
ceived tickets for the dance of Circle 
1, Bronx, this Saturday, Nov. 20, should 
get them. Remember that not only a 
good time is assured you but the pro- 
ceéds will go to a worthy cause. 
Tickets can be obtained from members 

of Circle 1, and at the headquarters, 
‘| 1167 Boston Road. Fifty cents is all 
they cost. 

Members who would like to assist 
in the work of the Y. P. S. L. by act- 
ing as leaders or directors, and to help 
in the educational work of our young 
people’s movement are hereby in- 
formed of a class and conference under 
the direction of Algernon Lee organized 
for this purpose. For further informa- 
tion write or call Young People’s So- 
cialist League, 7 East 1éth street. 

Circle 1, Juniors 

Circle 1, Juniors, will hold an im- 
portant meeting on Friday evening, 
Novy. 19, at the Workmen’s Circle 
Center, 218 Van _ Sicklen avenue, 
Brooklyn. Very important business 
will be discussed. All newcomers are 
invited. An interesting program has 
been arranged with Charles Schouchan 
as speaker. 

Circle 4, Seniors, Bronx 

Under the energétic leadership of 
Irving Bagsof, the circle is developing 
activity in the right direction. A very 
interesting discussion took place last 
Sunday on the question of “Prohibition, 
is it a failure or a success?” with 
Harry Davis as leader. Almost every 
member took the floor, and the debate 
had to be adjourned due to the late 
hour, until Sunday, Nov. 28. 

This Sunday, Nov. 21, at 3.30 p. m., 





Third avenue, corner Tremont, two 
flights up. Comrade Bassof, the or- 
ganizer, has prepared a literary pro- 
gram, consisting of recitals, short 
story and humoresque. All young 
folks are welcome. 

Dorothy Steinberg was elected finan- 
cial secretary and treasurer. 

Circle 3, Juniors, Bronx 

This Friday an interesting program 
has been arranged by Sidney Herts- 
berg, the organizer, and every mem- 
ber should be on time, as the meeting 
will adjourn at 10 o'clock sharp, to 
allow the Social Welfare Group of the 
Bronx to hold a special conference. 

This Social Group will consist of 
Bronx Yipsels, regardless of what 
circle they belong to, who desire to 
develop and to practive public speak- 
ing. Beginners will be given personal 
assistance and guidance by the direc- 
tor, Comrade Deskant, as well as by 
Harris Davis, who is chairman of this 
group. 

It meets this Friday night at 1167 
Boston Road, Socialist Party Head- 
quarters, one flight up. 

j Junior Yipsels 

The Juniors are running a deelama- 
tion contest and dance Friday, Nov. 
26, at 62 Bast 106th street. Admission 
cents. Everyone invited. 

The Junior central committee will 
meet Saturday, Nov. 20, at & p. m., at 
Rand School. All delegates are urged 





ee 
ov 


to attend. 

All returns for tickets for the dance 
must be in by Tuesday, Nov. 23, at 
the very latest. Safety first. Send 
them to the C. C. meeting by a C. C. 
delegate, or to Lillian Kaplan, 355 


West 37th street, New York City. 
Three Circles Meet 
On Friday, Nov. Circle 1, Juniors 
of Brooklyn, Circle 6, Juniors of Har- 
and Circle 1, Intermediates of 


$, 


| Brooklyn, met at 218 Van Sicklen ave- 


nue, headquarters of Circle 1, Juniors. 
An excellent program was prepared 
but could not be entirely performed 
because of a sudden call to attend a 
package party given by Circle 2, Jun- 
iors, at the Labor Lyceum. 

Comrade Rubin is the organizer of 


Bejieving nat we must strtke while | Circle 1; Comrade Miller the director. 


Comrade Schuchan, keeper of build- 














Branch to install its membership; | every effort will and must be mace | surprised other branches by its ex-|ing of Workmen's Circle Center 295, 
that a speaker representing the; for an even greater success this year.| cellent campaign and splendid vote|at 210 Van Sicklen avenue, is of very 
Socialist Party be sent to the Sacco-| A splendid concert is being arrangei| rolled up for its candijate for thevaluable assistance. 

and Vanzetti protest meeting in| for the afternoon program and Dan . = 
Madison Square Garden; that $50 be | Barnet’s radio orchestra will begin} : } 
donated by the city office to the 20th! the dance music at 7 P. M. One at- 


Congressional Campaign Committee; 
that Comrade G. August Gerber chair- 
man of the Committee on Organiza- 
tion and Comrade Lee on the Com- 
mittee for the Y. P. S. L. report prog- | 





tractive feature of this year’s affair 
will be the giving away of a prize 
to the lucky ticket holder of an honest 
to goodness automobile—an Essex 
Six Coach Sedan, now on display at 


Classes in Mandolin 


the opportunity to Jearn how 


ress and that a committee will be| 1389 Boston Road. This is a very || A 
selected to- assist the Bronx County] handsome prize and it should stimu- || small cost. Mandolin classes w 
Committee in the promotion of the| late a considerable interest in this}|| New York. 

success of their annual ball on Jan-/| affair. Every effort must be made to} 

uary 30th. turn out the largest crowd in the||| such classes are: 


Comrade G. August Gerber was) history of our Bronx organization. | 
elected Recording Secretary of the’ A Forum is now being conducted by DOWNTOWN— 
City Central and Executive Committee.| the Central Branch at its head- 196 East Broadway 
On roll call of branches Comrades! quarters, 1167 Boston Road. A goodly 
Wenger, Rigaldi, Bela Low, Dr. Inger- crowd was present at the second} HARLEM— 


man, H. Bassen, G. Bernstein, F.| 
Paulitch, Samuel Orr, J. Sugar, ¥.| 
Rosenfarb, S. Sehneider, R. Brody, |} 
Halpern, 8S. Wolff, A. Student, Mer-| 


gerlin and W. Herman reported on| 


Progressive Party and their candi- | past and future activities of their| attendance was excellent in spite of | 





1399 Park Avenue 
Near 104th Street 


lecture held on November 9th when 
Comrade Samuel Orr spoke on un- 
employment. Comrade Orr substituted 
for Darwin J. Mererole and although 
the evening was a wretched one the 
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‘The Workmen’s Circle Opens 


Members and friends of the Workmen’s Circle have now 
to play the Mandolin at a very 


The addresses of the schools where to register for 


BRONX— 
1422 Wilkins Avenue 
Near Jennings Street 


ill be opened all over Greater 


WILLIAMSBURGH — 
261 Tompkins Avenue 
Near Greene Avenue 

BROWNSVILLE— 
1465 St. Mark’s Avenue 


Near Howard Avenue 
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the circle will meet as usual at 4213——..—~ 
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THE CLOAKMAKERS 


T is a ghastly tragedy that the cloak- 
makers face in the recent settlement and 
yet one that will eventually lead to clarity 

and solidarity. A sick industry, like a sick 
human being, is subject to disease germs and 
it is not surprising that the, Communist 
disease attacked the union and became a viru- 
lent infection in the past two years. ‘There 
were honest memibers who listened to the 
Communist “slogans” and placed a large 
measure of power in the hands of Com- 
munists. 

To change the metaphor, like a group of 
amateur surgeons these leaders experimented 
with the union. They were to show how: to 
win a strike. They had their way. They 
acted on the assumption that a strike is'a 
simple thing instead of a complex and hazard- 
ous weapon that involves many factors, each 
of which must be studied before venturing to 
use it. Regardless of differences of opinion, 
the whole membership responded to the strike 
call and the leadership was given a free oppor- 
tunity to work its mysterious magic. 

The results are evident in the disastrous 
settlement reported in this issue of The New 
Leader. It repeats.the story of the settlement 
of the furriers’ strike, also under Communist 
leadership. In both cases, some advances that 
had been won by many sacrifices and in- 
telligent generalship over many years of bitter 
struggle have been wiped out. No amount of 
special pleading by the Communist. leaders 
can avail against the facts. Thousands of 
workers are compelled to pay the price of in- 
competent: leadership. The “slogans” are as 
flat as bladders emptied of wind while those 
who bear a heavy responsibility for this 
disaster are doing their utmost to avoid a 
whirlwind of resentment. 

Yet something like this had to happen to 
convince some members that the healing of a 
sick industry is not. to be found in the im- 
portation of a patent. balm from Moscow. 
The ladies garment industry is a_ special 
problem. In fact, it presents a maze of prob- 
lems unlike anything to be found in any other 
industry. These problems are many and com- 
plex, some of them so deep-rooted in the eco- 
nomics of the industry as to constitute a 
chronic disease. To assume that some uni- 
versal formula can be applied to the industry 
and enforced by a strike is to indulge in 
childish thinking. Only time, patience, study 
and intelligent generalship can ever attain 
an approach to a settlement of some of these 
problems to say nothing of a solution. 

It is little short of criminal for a group of 
fanatics. to juggle with the lives of thousands 
of workers and hazard the achievements of a 
generation by:a reckless gesture, but the evil 
is done. It remains for the members of the 
union to profit by this experience. They 
should not lose heart. The magicians have 
played their last card. It is time to ignore 
them and proceed to build. 


“JUSTICE” 
Ts: trial of Fall and Doheny will begin 





next week. The charge is conspiracy to 

defraud the government. Another charge 
is bribery but this will not figure in the trial 
and this disturbs the editorial staff of the 
New York World. The World states some 
history and asks a question: “It is thirty- 
three months since Edward L. Doheny ad- 
mitted under oath that he sent $100,000 to 
Albert Fall. It is thirty-two months since the 
President was authorized and directed by 
Congress to institute criminal proceedings. 
It. is twenty-eight months since the bribery 
indictments were returned. It is nine months 
since a single move has been made by the 
Government in these cases. Why?” 

The answer is simple. It isn’t Tom 
Mooney, or Sacco or Vanzetti who is facing 
indictment and trial. That makes all the 
difference in the world and it should be ap- 
parent to The World. Sacco and Vanzetti are 
even denied access to certain government 
records which, it is believed, will materially 
strengthen their plea of innocence. These 
documents it-is alleged show that agents of 
the Department of Justice helped to “frame” 
the case against these two Italians. The De- 
partment of Justice has refused to open its 
files to prove the truth or falsity of the accu- 
sation.. Two agents of the department have 
sworn to affidavits regarding their activities 
in the case. Robert Morss Lovett has just 
appealed to President Coolidge to permit 
access to these records. 

Here is a comparison of how “justice” 
works in the case of the rich and powerful 
and the poor and weak. The comparison 
establishes a contrast. The contrast is an 
answer to The World’s “Why.” The two 
cases are not exceptional. They are joined 
with so-many others that the conviction is 











overwhelming that property gags justice 
while the cards are stacked against the work- 
man. 


DEBS AND THE UNIONS 


HE New Leader has received from .a 
i number of readers copies of the Novem- 

ber Bulletin of the Metal Trades De- 
partment of the A. F. of L. which carries an 
editorial on the late Eugene V- Debs with 
the request that it be answ ered. The editorial 
concedes that Debs “was loved and revered 
by those with whom he most closely as- 
sociated and even those in the trade unions 
movement who were oppdsed to his policies 
and methods.” 

Nobody will quarrel with this statement 
but it is preceded by a few sentences ‘that are 
surprising: The editorial declares that Debs 
“was an opponent of the trade union move- 
ment” and “led a picturesque life but wholly 
impractical.” The Bulletin might just as 
well .declare that the Civil War was not 
fought in the sixties.. It is a ¢ommonplace 
fact of labor history that Debs gave years of 
his life to organizing the locomotive firemen 
and the trainmen. In the early nineties’ he 
gave much of his time to aid in organizing 
trade unions in Terre Haute and to organiza- 
tion of the Central Labor Union of that city. 
Moreover, it is doubtful if Debs ever made a 
speech in his life in which he did not strongly 
emphasize the need of economic organization 
of workingmen and women. 

The trouble with some representatives of 
our trade unions is that they. cannot tolerate 
an opinion differing with theirs on the matter 
of policy, methods and structure of unionism 
without assuming that such difference is evi- 
dence of hostility to unionism itself. This 
appears to be the sentiment back of the dec- 
laration that Debs was an opponent of the 
trade unions. The statement is in stark con- 
trast with the facts. An otherwise good edi- 
torial is marred by this ungenerous and- un- 
truthful statement. 

As for Debs being “impractical,” history 
alone can give the answer. The pioneers who 
organized trade unions in the thirties only to 
have them collapse in the following decade 
could just as well have been charged with 
being “impractical.” No doubt there were 
men living who witnessed this collapse who 
considered the pioneers “impractical.” History 
has given another judgment. As for our- 
selves, we believe that the life of Debs was 
the most fruitful of any in our generation 
and we have little doubt of what the final 
verdict will be. 








RADIO ROBOTS 
fe eens an economic system where pos- 


session of wealth carries with it social 

prestige, economic mastery and govern- 
ing power for a class, the ruling class will be 
able to control the sources of information and 
education. The evolution of radio broadcast- 
ing presents a striking example of this truth. 
Its evolution, unlike the newspaper, has been 
so rapid that within a few years it has de- 
veloped from an experiment to a giant busi- 
ness that reaches almost as many people as 
the post-office does. 

H. V. Kaltenborn of the Brooklyn Eagle, 
the most noted broadcaster of “current 
events,” recently offered some observations 
on the evolution of radio. “Radio is influenc- 
ing public opinion by what it excludes even 
more than by what it gives,” he said. “Our 
present tendency is toward uniformity rather 
than toward diversity in the material that is 
broadcast. Small stations are giving way to 
large ones. Super-power is succeeding low 
power. Multi-station hook-ups are replacing 
single station programs.” 

In other words, the radio is following the 
economic evolution that has occurred in many 
industries, a development from the simple 
small business through competition to the 
complex corporate enterprise of modern 
capitalism. The little vassals are gathered 
in by a few great oligarchs and the material 
that is broadcasted becomés as standardized 
as the product of a Ford factory. 

Of course there are still attempts at com- 
petition. Of this Kaltenborn states that only 
a few years ago Socialist candidates who were 
excluded could with an outlay of $10,000 
establish a station. They may even do so 
today but “the high-powered stations would 
drown them out.” In other words, genuine 
competition, as in the oil industry, is im- 
possible. Broadcasting is a matter of the in- 
vestment of a large amount of capital. That 
is, it has become a monopoly of big capitalist 
investers just as the powerful daily news- 
paper is. 

A few Socialist speeches wete broadcasted 
in New York in the récent campaign but it is 
also true that they were practically drowned 
out by the number broadcasted by candidates 
who are representative of the existing eco- 
nomic order. The radio as a result of all these 
conditions, as Kaltenborn himself aptly says, 
“is making people think in unison. It is do- 
ing more than any other agency to develop 
the lock-step in public opinion.” This analogy 
with the coercion of prison regime is fine. 
Unless more diversity of views is permitted 
we may easily become a race of brainless 
Robots. Perhaps that is what our ruling 
classes and their twin parties want but un- 
thinking Robots may prove dangerous in 
days of a social crisis when important changes 
may be necessary even to give a new lease of 
life to our ruling classes. 





Disarmament 





When the sword shall be turned into ploughshare, 
When the sons that brave women have borne 
Shall no longer march out under banners 
To be slaughtered and blinded and torn. 
When those in the seats of the mighty 
Shall count only power worth while 
When its wielding brings not desolation, 
But causes the green lands to smile. 


When life as a whole shall be counted, 
When nations and nations shall come 
Like children of one close-knit family, 
With the world for their great, common home; 
Then, then—and then only—shall mortals 
Stand up, to the God image grown, 
While earth chants the paean exalted, 
“Man at last has come into his own!” 
—Modeste Hannis Jordan. 








The News of the Week 








The Ku Klux 


Utilities, Klans Klan appears’ to 
be a mental dis- 


And Politics ease that finds a 
cultural. lodgment in all sorts of 
bourgeois organizations. In the Suuth 


it finds fertile lodgment in rural ignor- 
ance and Democratic politicians. In 
the North it is equally at home as the 
partner of corporations and Repub- 
lican politicians. Everywhere it sub- 
scribes to the Nordic idiocy. It is 
anti-evolution, pro-fundamentalist, 
and leads the race back to primitive 
hatreds based on racial and national 
prejudices. It is expressive of mental 
starvation and the monotony of rural 
and small town life. Its main recruits 
in th- large cities consist of those who 
fear that the Pope is going to annex 
the glorious republic to his vast prop- 
erties, The latest adventures of ine 
night shirts appear to be som2 sort of 
a mysterious connection with some big 
utility corporations in Indiana and 
their Republican lieutenants in public 
office. An injunction suit filed in In- 
dianapolis to prevent a hearing by the 
Indiana Public Service Commission of 
the petition for a merger of two local 
electric power companies declares that 
campaign contributions were made to 
Republican candidates last year by 
public utility agents of Chicago and 
Indianapolis. These candidates were 
expected to retain individuals on the 
Commission favorable to utilities. 
Samuel and Martin Insull, involved in 
the Illinois primary scandal; D. C. 
Stephenson, Koo Koo Dragon, serving 
a life sentence for murder; the Koo 
Koo Governor, and others are involved. 
It is a nasty mixture of utility cor 

porations, Republican brokers and 
night shirt heroes, a peculiar com- 
pound only possible in the United 
States. Capitalism is the mother of 
strange and wonderful things. 





When a native 


Native Revolt — revolt, which was 
In East Indies °PParently — sup- 
pressed by the 


Dutch military authorities, flared up 
in Western Java a few days ago, the 
press of the world hastened to tack a 
Communist label on it and to rehash 
the usual mixture of fact and fancy 
about the “enormous” progress of the 
“red” propaganda in the East Indies. 
While it is true that the Communist 
International has been doing some 
propaganda work among the native 
and foreign workers under Dutch 
colonial rule in the Far Fast, reports 
from Batavia during the last few 
months indicate’ that hard-boiled 
Dutch officials are mostly to blame for 
the latest outbreak. Frightened by 
stories of the growth of the so-called 


Indonesian Communist Party, which 
represents a strange combination of 
religious fanaticism, nationalism and 
vague social policies, the agents of 
The Hague Government have been 
busy trying to weed its agents out of 
the native colonial army and police 
and have banished several native 
“Communist” leaders and Chinese 
journalists accused of fomenting sedi- 
tion. Furthermore, they have tried to 
break up the whole labor movement, 
both native and Dutch, in the East 
Indies under the pretext of fighting 
Communism. There have been loud 
protests in Holland by labor and So- 
cialist leaders at the high-handed acts 
of the colonial administration and 
there is likely to be a sharp echo in 
Parliament of this latest incident. Ac- 
cording to The Hague’s version of the 
uprising, one European, one Chinese 
and seventeen natives were killed be- 
fore it was put down, but reports from 
Java itself make the cost in lives much 
higher. 





Two national 
Farmers Confer conferences 
On Problems of farmers this 
week suggest that 
they are a little puzzled about Cool- 
idge’s “prosperity” and are anxious to 
locate it. For several years bankers, 
railroads, elevator companies and gam- 
blers in farm products have been tak- 
ing not only the values produced by 
the farmers, but have taken the farms 
livestock and other items lying around 
which represent the labor of many 
years. The farmers have not learned 
the magic of how this robbery is com- 
mitted, but they are interested in get- 
ting started again. So are the para- 
sites who live on their labor, for they 
have voracious appetites and hunger 
for more. In St. Louis delegates from 
six Southern States and from eleven 
Northern States are meeting this week 
to consider “common agricultural 
problems.” The problems are general, 
but they are not common in the sense 
that they are alike. Tor the first time 
in many years the Southern farmer has 
met the Northern farmer in conference, 
and this indicates that agricultural 
problems are not uniform throughout 
the country. There are a number of 
regional agricultural areas, each with 
its distinct economic problems, and 
this makes it difficult for the farmers 
to get together on a common program. 
There is the further fact that those 
farmers who have any stake in land 
at all will have their views determined 
by the belief that they have a funda- 
mental stake in the present economic 
order. At St. Louis it appears that 
the one thing the farmers can agree 
upon is support of the principle in- 


volved in tle McNary-Haugen plan. 
In Indianapolis 300 bankers, capitalists 
and farmers are conferring on the 
problem of restoring agriculture. 
Meagre reports of the conference do 
not jndicate that anything startling 
will come out of the gathering. The 
farmer is a long way from taking any 
advanced steps toward his complete 
redemption, but here and there a few 
are thinking, which gives some hope. 





While Europe 


Plan for Peace continues to be 
agitated by stories 


As Storm e 
Rag - of riots, plots and 


doirngs.of dictators and near-dictators 
in half a dozen countries, representa- 
tives of political, industrial and labor 
organizations from twenty-three na- 
tions are in Geneva attending the sec- 
ond session of the Preparatory Com- 
mittee for the International Economic 
Conference, which some of the leading 
spirits of the League of Nations hope 
to see come together some day and 
work out practical plans for the main- 
tenance of world peace. Tariffs and 
immigration problems are the most 
important points under discussion. Al- 
though the United States is still out- 
side the League, ‘t has a couple of 
representatives at this meeting. Among 
the labor leaders present are Leon 
Jouhaux, head of the French Federa- 
tion of Labor, and Jan Oudegeest, one 
of the secretaries of the International 
Federation of Trade Unions. Trance 
is having a busy time jailing Catalan 
revolutionists caught along the border 
and trying to get more definite infor- 
mation out of Ricciotti Garibaldi and 
Francisco Macia, the Catalan leader, 
about the plots—real and otherwise— 
being fomerted jin France against the 
Italian and Spanish dictators. In the 
meantime decent Frenchmen are in- 
clined to wish the fate of the Kilkenny 
cats upon the so-called Fascisti and 
the royalists who had a fight in the 
office of L’Action Francaise, the no- 
torious royalist paper, over personal 
differences between their chiefs. Mus- 
solini, while apologizing to France for 

attacks upon French consulates and 
railroad men by his superheated fol- 
lowers and trying to abate anti-Italian | 
sentiment in Yugoslavia by ordering 


the release of Deputy Wilfan, a Slav | Y., 


minority representative from the “re- |! 
deemed” territory, continues to issue} 
more drastic rules for his prison house 
and to supply all his Fascisti with 
rifles and ammunition. In Hungary | 
the National Assembly has been dis- 
solved by Horthy. A new one will be} 
elected within a few wecks. In Poland | 
Pilsudski threatens to dissolye the} 
Seym if his press gag law is disap- 
proved. 





/ 
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In Kurdestan 

A weaver man 

Sits at an olden loom 
And threads and weaves 
Patterns of roses, 
Magical leaves. 


Someday 

A silk bearded merchant 
With tongue of floss 
Will buy the carpet 

And ride it away... 


There will be no loss 
The weaver is old, 


And will have need 
Of the pieces of gold. 





A weaver sits in autumn 
In a great green room 
By an old loom. 


And he too 
Is threading a rug 
On a ground of blue. 


His hands 

Pull strands 

Now up now down, 
Laughing red 
Brooding brown; 


Glints of yellow, 
Purpled strains, 
Mingling with scarlet 
And russet stains. 


Patterns radiant, 
Patterns dull, 

As shapeless as God, 
As beautiful... 


Some night by moon, 
Some day by sun 

The weaver will rest, 
His carpet done... 


And out from the North, 
The harrying North 
Barbarian hordes 

Will sally forth ... 


On countless camels 
Grey and white, 

They will ride by day 
Nor rest at night, 


With pennons of silver 
And pikes of frost. 


The wind will fife, 

The wind will drum 

And the weaver will know 
That never they come 

To trade or buy; 


They are no ilk 
Of fine fingered men 
With tongues of silk .,.. 


Their manners are raw, 
And harsh, and cold, 
Nor do they jingle 
Pieces of gold. 


And comes the day 
When the rug is seized 





And carried away; 


The Two Weavers ~ 


Though the loom become empty. 


A ghastly and a glittering 


Hidden 


Where 


With 


For he 


we forget 


days.” Perhaps 


time, 
the ever indolent 


ways to an utter 


poets and tinpan 


I wish 


Rather might we 
summer, 
sense is weaker 


eleven years of 


spacious library, 
mental steam 
almost 
the 
nice brick 
from the New 


fearing, and 


host 
and if our years 
write the 
All of which is conting 
keep paying the rent. 
side line is golng fairly 
—and that prospect 
However, wish us luck, 
knows. 
Which reminds 
for all our own 
asking too much 
to horn in on a 
in your full names and 
records, and your invitations? 
appeared here are eligible. 
‘ made and 
are in. Gastronomically 





utterly lost; 
And who may question 
The spears of the frost. 


Yet the Weaver 


He smiles benediction 
On camel and thief; 

never 
Or word of grief . . « 


And wise and old; 
And owns many looms 
And mountains of gold ... 


Someone, William Cullen Bryant, 
which, 


sniff over lush roses, 
ings and June tw 
of vigor and verve. 


ing march, and the liberated leaves are like a mad 
army of sans-cullotes dizzily dancing over the high- 


about these leaves, so often bemoaned by 


- only so because they are 
More credulous than men... 
we 
In coming 


when the rebel in 
than the soul. 


Autumn Evening aris 


The tired trees shed their leaves, slow, one by one; 
The slender grace of twig and curving branch 
Thru’ thinning veils is slowly brought to view. 


We have at last found new family 


Park on the North, 
change into a home of our own, 


by moving into a two-family 
heat, 
impossible 
neighborhood. 
two-family 
York University 
we are settling down to an adulthood of decent, God- | 
“keeping-up-with the Joneses” 


“Annals of a Quiet Bronx Neighborhood.” 


we shall be compelled to sell a sonnet here and there 


pretty soon about running a little get-to-gether party 


announced after all or 
yours, 


S. A. de Witt. 


or sold 








must know 
his carpetS BO . « e« 





a grumble 


is rich 





or Phoebe Cary, 
called autumn “the melancholy 
they are to those pollyannas who 
and sing oozingly about gloam- 
ilights. To us it is the high season 
The air holds a whiplash against 


flesh. The wind trumpets a mount- 


Somewhere, we once said 
Rotarian 
alley songsters—that they go gladly 


freedom. 


shared their gay belief 
back again... 
the sense lulling days of 


us sleeps, because the 


} 


weep for 








western 





Critical 
Cruisings 
—By V. F. Calverton— 
Tar 


HE mid-west has come into singu- 
T lar prominence in American fic- 
tion. The old school, led by 
Hamlin Garland and Booth Tarkington, 
prettified it with the trimmings of 
morality and melodrama. ,The new 
school, led by Sherwood Anderson, 
Glenway Westcott, John T. Frederick, 
Ruth Suckow—and not to forget the 
late Herbert Quick, and the author of 
“Prairie’—have depicted. it in, more 
realistic and intimate fashion. Their 
task has been not to make the mid- 
west live as a romantic setting ‘ for 
pleasant narrative, but as the back- 
ground for revealing study in charace 
ter and profound interpretation of en- 
vironment. 

Sherwood Anderson has been the un- 
questioned leader of this school. In 
“Poor White,’ “Windy .McPherson’s 
Son,” “Winesburg Ohio,” “Horses and 
Men,” “The Triumph of the Egg” and 
“A Story Teller’s Story” he has con- 
centrated his attention upon this mid- 
western territory. “Many Marriages,” 
too, was laid in similar milieu, but 
its theme was so removed from its 
background that it can scarcely be 
chalked in the same category. “Poor 
White” and’ “A Story Telier’s Story” 
afford the most vivid pictures in our: 
literature of the small mid-western 
town before the invasion of indus- 
bes and after the effects of new 





age had changed the soul and tempo 
of its life. No American novel, not 

even “The Octopus,” has caught the 
| spirit of the changing west of the 70's, 
80’s and 90's in.such apt and quickened 
| Phrase as “Poor White.” The evolu- 
tion of an industrial age, the trans- 
| meethation of agricultural countries into 
| manufacturing, the ideational changes 
v | wrought in the minds of the people 
seized thus between the fall of one and 


the rise of another civilization, are 
| given an almost epical delineation. 
In Anderson's new novel (“Tar.” N, 


Boni-Liverigit, $2) the same mid- 
motif reappears. In “Dark 
| Laughter,” Anderson had returned to 
the environment of New Orleans, and 


| in his “Notebook” he had caressed and 


dawdled with the miscellaneous. “Tar” 
is a weak megane to “A Story Tell- 
er’s Story.” Enticing as an autobio- 
graphical picture of Anderson's boy- 
hood, it discloses nothing new about 
its background and adds little to the 
Sherwood Anderson we met in “A Story 
Teller’s Story.” From the latter vol- 
ume, the personality of the’ author 
arose clean and distinct, intensively 
glowing and active. The insurpassible 
naivete with which he told of his own 
eraving for admiration, his childish 
mimickings of Bell Hart, his simple 


affection for beer and dreams—these\__ 
does. 


things live as nothing in “Tar” 
In “Tar,” we glimpse Anderson in his 
youth, are touched by his infantile 
fears, and moved by the tender pathos 
of his early love for his mother and 
the curious changes in his later sex- 
life. Yet a certain realism is absent. 
We never seem able to believe in “Tar” 
as in “William Clissold,” never seem 
able to forget the author’s Foreword: 
“The teller of tales, as you must 
all know, lives in a world of. his 
own. He is one thing, as you see 
him walking in the street, going to 
church, into a friend’s house, into 
a restaurant, and quite another fel- 
low when he sits down to write. 
While he is a writer nothing hap- 
pens, but that it is changed by his 
fancy, and his fancy. is always at 
work. Really, you should never 
trust such a man. Do not put him 
on the witness stand during a trial 
for your life or for money—and be 
very careful never to believe what 
he says under any circumstances.” 
The book suffers severely from an 
utter lack of symmetry or organization. 
There is nothing, spirited in the entire 
volume. “A Story Teller’s Story” had 
been a vital, electrifying narrative. 
“Tar” is a slow, excessively introspec- 
tive, undynamic account of the experi- 
ences of the author's boyhood. In so 
many places it is unenticingly reminis- 
cent of his former works. Dick Moor- 
head is the same character as the 
father in “A Story Teller’s Story,” the 
Same as Windy McPherson, the same 
as Tom Appleton in “The Sad Horn 
Blowers.” There is the same love of 
horses, the same interest in hands. It 


| is this ever-growing sameness that has 


developed into a serious defect in An- 
derson’s recent work. 
“Tar” scarcely adds color to the fic 


| tion that has grown up about the mid- 


So have | seen a tired woman's face } 
When in the fall of life the flesh withdraws, } 
Show day by day the spirit shining through. 


Delia H. Biddle. 
quarters, after 
pre-war rentals opposite Crotona 
Bronx. Always we had planned to 
with open fire place, 
We have ended 

with tempera- 
occasional hot water, and an 
But one must consider | 
Right opposite, another row of 
houses, and a stone's throw 
Hall of Fame. Now 


mortgage. 
* house, 


and a 





rental. 


neighbors, | 
to come are indulgent, we may yet | 


gent however 
Just at present, 
enough, but should it 


on our ability to | 
the hardware | 
lag 
premonitory shivers. | 
Hleaven alone 


gives us 


we will need it, 
| 





us, that we ought to do something 
Chatterbox contribs. Would it be 
from any and all of you who want 
rather questionable repast to send | 
addresses for our | 
All those who have 
Arrangements will be 
most of the names 


home 


| in the environment. 


| error in history, 


| Education 


|R. T. Ely, 
} tute at 
|is organized 


| System 


nor does it reveal new values 
It does add de- 
tails to Anderson’s autobiography, but 
not details that are unforgettable or 
significant. 


west, 





Foes of Prof. Ely Form 


Education Protective Ass’n 


a 


CHICAGO.—Sworn to expose “ones 


| 
of the largest incubators of economic 


the so-called Institute 


jfor Research in Land Economics and 


Utilities,” a number of singls 
the 
Protective Association. It 

principally against Prof 
head of the research insti- 
University, and 
“to guard our educational 
from corrupting influences and 
to stem the rising tide of propaganda 
colleges and universities 
designed to advance the special inter- 
ests of a few at the expense of the 


Public 


taxers and others have formed 
is directed 


Northwestern 


in schoots, 


} many.” 4 


George A. Schilling is president, 


| Emil oO. Jorgensen secretary and Gtto 


Cullman treasurer, with offices at 1344 
Altgeld street, Chicago. On the na- 
tional committee are, among others, 
Upton Sinclair, Gilson Gardner, Loulis 
F. Post, Carl D. Thompson, Benjamin 
C. Marsh, Robert Morse Lovett arid 
Herbert 8. Bigelow, 












